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THE NEW READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


_ 
~~ 





UNSURPASSED— 
IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from original drawings 
and oil paintings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 8. J. Ferris, 


Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, 
Cary, Lummis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists, 
Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 


The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and generally confuse that part of » child’s 
education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of what may be termed side-issues —kindred, 
perhaps, but not material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the 
wind from the subject mainly under consideration or completely disguise its identity. 

With this idea in view, the publishers of Butler’s Series have presented in these new Readers all that has 
been deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in the best style. 
Whatever differences of opinivm there may be in regard to the first proposition, there can be no question as 
to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the aftistic finish and appropriateness of the illustrations, and 
the thorough, careful gradation secured by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 

In the matterof gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were either modified im language, or 
rejected as interfering with the distinct plan of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, whieh dllowed only a 
limited number of new words to each lesson. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the 
correct pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis, 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be useless to say that the series is 
cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teaching reading, if such were not the case; and 
on these points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to speak for themselves. 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new 
series. Special discount to the trade and dealers generally. Freight 
paid on all supplies for introduction, and an allowance made to per- 
sons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. 


Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for examination on 
receipt of $1.80. This amount will be returned if the books are intro- 
duced, 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Catalogue. 


EB. HOBUTEER @ CO: -Ponusnens 


18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS NOW AND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


REV. H. N. HUDSON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HAT the prevailing ideas, methods, and 
objects of school education are vastly 
different now from what they were sixty 
years ago is a fact so well known, and so 
often boasted of, that one may well be al- 
most ashamed to mention it. It pleases us 
to hold, and to proclaim, that all, or nearly 
all, our changes in this matter have been 
for the better; that our course has been 
rapidly and steadily progressive; and that 
we have left the past as much behind in 
wisdom as in time. Yet surely the art and 
the use of education are not things of re- 
cent discovery or of late-springing interest ; 
many of the best minds in the world have 
been holding them in careful study and 
practice for more than two thousand years: 
And, in a matter so long, so earnestly, so 
industriously weighed, worked, and tested, 
the very claim of swift and emphatic pro- 
gress has, I must think, something rather 
suspicious about it. Its very air of proud 
self-consciousness, its boastful habit of self- 
reference, may well stir some emotions of 
distrust in thoughtful minds. 

I suppose it must be apparent to every 
one much conversant with the subject that 
we lay a great deal more stress, and spend 
a great deal more care, on school-learning 
and book-knowledge than our fathers and 
grandfathers did. We have grown to re- 
gard and to cultivate such knowledge as a 
thing highly, not to say supremely, desir- 
able for its own sake. Practically, at least, 


we hardly think of anything else as enter- 





ing into the proper idea of education. 
That our boys and girls may aspire and 
may learn to shine intellectually, is the scope 
of all our most progressive changes. So we 
keep crowding on more and more hands, 
and shaping our methods more and more 
for the production of this sort of scholastic 
intellectualism. And so our system of 
common schools is more and more outgrow- 
ing and ignoring the old notion, that man’s 
chief business in this world is to gain an 
honest living. And yet to the dull eye of 
human experience this old notion looks very 
like a self-evident axiom. 

Now this axiom, held consciously or un- 
consciously, was the informing principle i 
the ordering and working of the common- 
school system sixty years ago. Our pro- 
genitors of that date were too benighted 
ever to think of intellectual shining as the 
chief end of man. With them, the all-im- 
portant point in the education of the young 
was to fit and prepare them for gaining an 
honest living when their days of youth 
should be past. This was their guiding, 
nay their dominating, thought even in the 
course of school-training and instruction. 
So primitive, so unilluminated were they in 
their ideas of scholastic acquirement and 
discipline! Of course, therefore, they 
made much less of the school than we do— 
much less both relatively and absolutely. It 
seems never to have crept through their 
hair that the whole, or even the better part, 
of education was to be had in the school- 
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house. They did, indeed, set a high value 
on such knowledge and preparation as the 


school could give; they held the proper out- | 


come of school instruction to be highly use- 
ful and effective in the practical conduct 
and service of life; nay, more, they re- 
garded this, if you please, as an essential 
part in the right education of a Christian 
man or Christian woman. Nevertheless, the 
work of the school was, in their thought, 
and in their practice, too, strictly tributary, 
not paramount; much as they valued that 
part of education which the school could 


give, they valued still more that part of | 


education which the school could not give, 
and which must be sought somewhere else. 
With them, learning how to read was good, 
but learning how to work was better; in 
their view, a right education of the head 
was much; a right education of the hand 
was more; a right education of the heart 
was most of all. 
had any thought of making scholarism a 
substitute for religion, or the school-house 
a substitute for the church. 
were so simple in their ideas, so untravelled 
in their sentiments, as to hold that ‘the 
chief end of man is to serve and glorify 
God, and to enjoy Him forever ;’’ and that 


the best way to do this is not by shining in- 


tellectually, but by gaining an honest liv- 
ing. But, what is most extraordinary, they 
seem to have stuck fast in the notion that 


even the mind—the intellect proper—will. | 


grow more healthy and vigorous by breath- 
ing amongst things, amongst the actual 
works and ways of life, than by breathing 
amongst books and words and scholastic 
forms. 

Such is the most comprehensive state- 
ment I know how to make of the changes 
that have taken place in our common 
schools within the last sixty years. 
matter, our present seems not to have been 
born of our past at all, any more than if it 
had been imported from another planet. 
For it can hardly be needful to remark that 
the axiom I have cited, if fairly carried out 


in practice, would totally revolutionize our | 


whole educational system ; nay, the process 


would be more than that—it would involve | 


a total revolution in the whole frame and 
mould of public opinion on the subject. 


enabling or inspiring people to gain an 
honest living has now no place whatever in 


selves to have got altogether above such 
old-fashioned notions; that the brain and 
the tongue are the only parts worth educat- 
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| charming. 
| evil is deeper-seated than most people have 
| supposed. 

They, therefore, never | 


In short, they | 





In this | 
| some day be not inapposite to the case in 
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ing ; and that the hand is too vulgar a thing 
to be taken into the account. 

And yet somehow our school-establish- 
ment appears to be far from well; rather 
say, it shows decided symptoms of being far 
gone in a state of chronic unhealth. Notes 
of complaint and dissatisfaction are becom- 
ing ominously loud and frequent; and all 
the recent applications of remedy seem 
rather to have increased them. It must, | 
think, be confessed that the exact nature 


| and seat of the disease are not easy to come 
| at. ‘The symptoms are various and corpli- 


cated, and our best school-doctors and 
experts are not a little puzzled ; though, to 
be sure, those who have the patient specially 
in hand think it a charming case—a case 
too golden, indeed, to be otherwise than 
On the whole, I suspect the 


Probably we have all heard of an old 
English dramatic piece entitled 4 Woman 
Killed with Kindness. Having never read 
the piece, I cannot say what the particulars 
were that made up the fatal account of 
kindness. But I have often wished that 


| some competent hand would write a book or 
| a tract and give it to the public under the 


title of Education Killed with Kindness. 
For I am apt to think that our school-estab- 
lishment has gone sick from a long course 
of over-nursing and over-doctoring; that 
the system has been drugged into a highly 
morbid, not to say moribund, state, with 


| doses of mental and moral cantharides. It 


is said that, once upon a time, a man, feel- 
ing that his death was near, and thinking 
that a restless over-nursing of his health was 
the cause, directed the following inscription 
to be put upon his tomb: ‘*I was well; I 
wanted to be better; and here I am.’’ Per- 
haps a similar epitaph or inscription will 


hand. 
Some eight or ten years ago, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips—if I rightly remember—gave it 


| out as his opinion that our common schools 


were then not one-tenth part so good as 
they had been a hundred years before. 
This was putting it rather strongly, perhaps ; 
but that distinguished orator is sometimes 


. | apt to pitch his statements rather high. My 
For, so far as I can perceive, the thought of 


own memory does not run back so far as a 
hundred years ; but it ranges with consider- 


: | able vividness over a period of sixty years ; 
our educational system; we suppose our- | 


and I feel warranted in saying that our 


| common schools are not nearly so good now 
| as they were sixty years ago. 


I was myself a pupil in a plain country 
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school from the age of four or five years to 
that of fourteen. The town where I lived, 
though small in wealth and numbers, was 
reputed to be somewhat specially attentive 
to the matter of education. Our usual 
school-time was six hours a day during six 
months of the year—three in the summer 
and three in the winter. The rest of the 
time we were all, both girls and boys, kept 
busy learning to work; the girls in the 
kitchen, the nursery, or the dairy-room ; 
the boys in the field, or the shop, or in 
doing chores about the house or the barn. 
For we then knew no way of learning how 
to do things except by actually doing them ; 
the idea of learning this from books never 
entered our heads. And so we were kept 
at work not only during the months when 
there was no school, but also during those 
hours of the day when we were out of 
school. As for our course of school-learn- 
ing, it was so narrow and simple that the 
present generation can but laugh at the 
mention of it. In the first place, we were 
all, from the youngest to the oldest, con- 
stantly drilled in spelling, year after year, 
till our days of schooling were at an end. 
Next, in the amount of time and care be- 
stowed upon them, were writing and cipher- 
ing, which, though not begun so early, were 
also kept up till our school-days were over. 
After getting well started in these, we were 
put to a course in geography, with text and 
maps. I was trained through this course 
again and again for several successive years. 
I took strongly to this study, and learned it 
so well that, with a moderate attention to 
the geographical changes occurring mean- 
while, 1 have been tolerably well at home 
all over the world ever since. Next to the 
matter of spelling, this long study of geog- 
raphy has, I think, been the most useful to 
me. In due time came English grammar, 
in which I was largely exercised,® until I 
grew to take great delight in parsing. This 
study also proved highly serviceable to me ; 
for when, some years later, the college-fever 
caught me, I found that it made the study 
of Latin comparatively easy for me. I also 
learnt something of astronomy, though 
hardly more than enough to make me fairly 
at home in the pages of a common farmer’s 
almanac. 

Such is a full and fair statement of all the 
book-learning that was put to me during 
the whole nine or ten years of schooling. 
Of course, it was nothing to what is now 
dispatched in less than half the time; 
hardly more, indeed, than the boys and 
girls of our day get through with in a single 





year. Yet I am glad, heartily glad, that no 
attempt was made to spread my poor little 
mind over a larger surface ; with a surface 
as large, or half as large, or even a fourth 
as large, as minds of the same age are now 
able to cover, mine would no doubt have 
been drawn so thin, attenuated to such 
gossamer threads, that the winds of my later 
life would have blown it all away. I am 
glad, for instance, that, instead of being 
taught to smatter in some thirty or forty 
higher branches, as they are called, I was 
made to learn spelling thoroughly ; that this 
vulgar trifle of learning was so steeped into 
me that all my fifty-six years of life since 
have not been able to wash or bleach it out 
of me. But then I hold that the best part 
of my education was got outside of the 
school ; and that, in my case, the school- 
education of the head was all the better fer 
being made to go arm-in-arm with the edu- 
cation of the hand out of school. 

The self-applauding career of progress 
began, I suspect, in something very like 
educational quackery. Some forty years 
ago, our common-school system got badly 
taken with a fit or fever of aspiration—per- 
haps, I should say of inspiration. Its old, 
modest, cautious regard for little things was 
cast aside as an outgrown garment. Many 
changes—some of them not very temperate 
—were then introduced or set on foot ; and, 
which is still worse, a habit of change and 
an impatience of stability seem to have got 
deeply rooted in the heart of the system. 
A strong precedent was thus established of 
an overweening disregard of tried methods 
and settled principles. The high-pressure 
process was inaugurated and made the order 
of the day—a process swift, loud, emphatic, 
and therefore, thought to be a vast improve- 
ment on the old, slow, and silent process of 
growth. Asa natural consequence, a course 
of frequent, not to say continual, change, 
under the name of progress, has been kept 
up ever since. Of the changes thence pro- 
ceeding, very few, I am apt to think, have 


- been for the better ; most of them decidedly 


for the worse. Perhaps the most hopeful 
thing in this business is, that, as the present 
has all along been despising the past, so it 
will itself be despised in turn when it shall 
become the past. 

As to the spirit which underlies and pro- 
pels this career of change, I know not how 
to characterize it better than as being alto- 
gether too ambitious. Too eager to be do- 
ing something grand, ever straining to 
make itself conspicuous, it spurns at the 
silences and modesties of natural produce 
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tion. In fact, something in the nature of a 
chronic fever of ambition seems to have 
worked itself into the vitals of the system. 
As this is a very energetic kind of sickness, 
it has naturally a great deal of stir and 
stress ; has come to pervade the whole body, 
and to have a sort of prerogative voice in 
all its movements. 

Possessed by this disease, men having ex- 
ploded not only the old and long-tried 
methods, but also the faith that waited upon 
them, have no way to justify their course 
but’ by producing, or seeming to produce, 
swift and telling results—something which 
they can hold up and exclaim, ‘‘See how 
much quicker the new methods come to 
fruitage than the old ones did!’’ When 
the public mind has got thoroughly formed 
and tempered to such a view of things— 
which seems now to be the case—teachers, 
to satisfy the demands pressed upon them, 


must needs set themselves to the special, if 


not exclusive, tillage of those parts of the 
mind where the seed will spring up imme- 
diately, because it has no depth of earth, 
and where the withering will be as speedy 
as the vegetation has been. As the public 


demand is for immediate results, and as, in 
education, results cannot be immediate and 
genuine too, how is it possible for teachers 


to meet that demand save by manufactur- 
ing sham results—results that are none the 
less shams, though the pupils, the parents, 
and, perhaps, the teachers also, are taken 
in by them? A mock flower is quickly 
made; a real flower has to grow; and 
growth cannot be extemporized—no, not 
even in ahot-bed. If teachers are required 
to sow such seed in the morning, or to sow 
it in such a way as to yield a harvest before 
night, what can be done about it? For 
making a show or semblance of progress in 
learning, nothing is so available as holding 
the pupils in a course of alternate cramming 
and disgorging ; and when this is done, how 
can we expect their minds to be in a healthy 
and eupeptic state? And where recitations 
come so thick as we are having them, the 
pupil’s mental life has to be all spent in 
coaching up for them, and then repaired in 
forgetting what he has coached ; and he has 
so many things racing through his mind, 
that none of them can possibly stick there 
and take root. In fact, we might as well 
expect tomatoes to grow in a Macadam 
turnpike, as expect any thoughts or powers 
of thought to grow in minds kept constantly 
hot and adust by the nervousness and 
vanity of recitational display, generated from 
our ambition of juvenile intellectualism. 


| 
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These remarks indicate, I think, just 
about the condition our common schools 
have reached. The people are discourag- 
ingly impatient of all crescive processes, 
discouragingly expectant of speedy. results. 
Indeed, all proper ideas of growth are clean 
banished from our educational thoughts and 
methods ; our schooling is voted into shape 
by those who do not even know what the 
word means. So, unless people can see the 
thing grow, they will not believe it is grow- 
ing; therefore, some sort of bloating has 
to be substituted for growth. As their ex- 
pectations in this point are essentially 
unreasonable, as speedy results here can 
only be sham results, and as sham results 
cannot last, the people are sure to be 
disappointed still; nay, their expectations 
in the present have to be continually fed 
with the seed of future disappointments ; 
in this, as in other things, they will, of 
course, lay the blame of their disappoint- 
ments anywhere rather than on themselves. 
So that the upshot of the matter is just this: 
The people will not be satisfied without 
sham results; while the more they have of 
these, the more dissatisfied they will be- 
come. How the thing is to end, is, I con- 
fess, quite beyond me. Perhaps it will 
begin to be suspected, one of these days, 
that, in the culture of the mind, there is a 
deeper and better law than popularity. 

In school education, the thing to be 
aimed at above all others is the producing 
of the largest possible measure of silent 
effect. Here the strongest forces, the fruit- 
fullest processes, are necessarily secret and 
unconscious ; for so it is with all energies 
and operations that are truly vital. And, if 
there be so much of silent effect that the 
pupil comes to know a good deal more than 
he thinks he does, where is the harm of it? 
I am aware that in the most advanced code 
of our American ethics the old virtue of 
humility has been discarded; we have out- 
grown it, and we have also outgrown the 
Great Teacher and Exemplar of it; mean- 
while, a very tall, fluent, popular virtue, 
assuming the name and style of self-respect, 
has taken its place. It is not for me to say 
what the true name of this new virtue is, 
but, if conceit were a ponderable thing, 
there is enough of it in Massachusetts alone 
to sink all the navies of the Republic. Pos- 
sibly, it may be all for the best that our 
common schools should be turned into 
laboratories for generating this aspiring gas ; 
but I doubt it. I even doubt whether, with 
this highly stimulating diet of self-conscious- 
ness, the intellect itself is growing up so 
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strong and handsome as it did on the old 
food of humility and reverence, whereby 
men naturally came to be greater and bet- 
ter than they knew. 

So that, after all, I must still hold that in 
our school education everything shall be 
conducted on the principle that manhood is 
to reap what is sown in childhood and 
youth. Here, indeed, the planting and 
the harvest are so far asunder, in time, that 
a pretty wide induction is required to es- 
tablish the connection between them. Aside 
from the strictly elementary parts of learn- 
ing—such as spelling, reading, and writing 
—which are mainly mechanical, the best 
results of the best teaching can hardly 
emerge into sight or consciousness in less 
than from ten to twenty years. Thus the 
good is so long in coming as to leave us, in 
each particular case, uncertain whence and 
how it came. The stream seems so long 
and so far underground, that we have great 
difficulty in tracing out and identifying the 
source : 

“Who shall parcel ont 
His intellect by geometric rules, 
Split like a province into round and square ? 
Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, even as a seed ? 
Who that shall point us with a wand, and say, 
‘ This portion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain ?’”’ 

To take another view of the same mat- 
ter: It is clearly ordained in the nature of 
things, that human beings are to mature 
faster and quicker in body than in mind. 
The stalk must precede the flower. And 
any systematic attempt to invert this order, 
to forestall physical with intellectual ma- 
turity, to make the pupils men in mind 
while they are yet boys in body—any such 
attempt must needs prove a failure, just in 
proportion as it appears to succeed. Here, 
the more of promise, the less of perform- 
ance. If there be any who do not see that 
the sure tendency of such a course is to pre- 
vent a sound and vigorous manhood in 
either body or mind, it were but a waste of 
high words to reason with them. It is all 
the same in effect as to insist on having the 
full-grown fruit when the buds are but put- 
ting forth. Is it not plain that any arts of 
forcing which even seem to achieve such a 
triumph can but result in a blighted and 
stunted plant from which no good fruit can 
ever come? As Professor Huxley puts it, 
such a straining after mental precocity in 
childhood and youth can but make the 
pupils ‘* conceited all the forenoon of their 
life, and stupid all its afternoon.”’ 

Yet this, it seems to me, is just what our 





public schools are laboring with all their 
might to accomplish. They want, they 
must have, conception and birth the same 
day, and so cannot spare time for gestation. 
Such an expense of time in secret prepara- 
tion, such a prolonged working and waiting 
without visible results, is not popular, has 
no aptness to win votes. So there be a 
speedy bringing forth, no matter how abor- 
tive the fruit—the popular vote will make 
no account of that. Proceeding in this 
spirit, our schools are sparing no pains to 
get and to keep the pupils in a white heat 
of emulation. As part and parcel of this 
process, it is well-nigh appalling to observe 
how prodigiously the matter of examinations 
and exhibitions is overworked. One would 
suppose that this thing had been driven 
hard enough before; but some five or six 
years ago came on the grand Centennial, 
and nothing would do but that our schools 
must be spurred up to taking a prominent 
part in that huge monster of emulative dis- 
play. All this, to be sure, is exactly aimed 
and fitted to the purpose of making the 
pupils conscious how much they know; just 
as, in another department, we use all pos- 
sible means of stimulating people into a 
consciousness of how proud they are; on 
the princrple, of course, that they cannot 
have the Divine Spirit within them unless 
they are conscious of it. Thus nothing is 
left undone to work away all the silent pro- 
cesses, and to foster noisy and demonstra- 
tive ones in their stead. Doubtless the ex- 
hibitional element may well have a place in 
the course of school education; but that 
place should be comparatively low and in- 
considerable. Now, however, that element 
is, and long has been, strained out of all 
right proportion with the others. Whereas 
the exhibition should be but an incident, it 
has grown to the height of a paramount aim ; 
whereas it ought to stand in the background, 
so as to be seldom seen, it is now pushed 
into the forefront, so as to be always in 
sight; the anticipation of it has come to 
give law and character to the whole work ; 
and éverything is done with more or less of 
special reference to it; that is the one part 
which both teachers and pupils are to be 
continually thinking of. 

In such ways, to such ends, with such re- 
sults, the machinery of our common schools 
is ordered and kept running. The school 
is not agarden, buta mill. And our school- 
houses have the look of factories, not of 
homes ; the air of markets or exchanges, not 
of temples or shrines. The worship, the 
incense, there offered is to self, not to God; 
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to show, not to truth. -As for the teachers, 
the Lord help them! They are mainly at 
the beck of ignorant or ambitious committee- 
men and superintendents, well-salaried, and, 
to a great extent, sinecure officials, whose 
only test and measure of truth and of right 
teaching is the popular vote and voice, the 
same that put them in office and awards 
their pay. Under such control and dic- 
tation, teachers can hardly be free to exer- 
cise any judgment in the matter of their 
work ; they have no way to keep their places 
but by making it their chief aim to get 
up something available for public show of | 
juvenile smartness. Now, in moral and in- | 
tellectual things, the very working for such 
a purpose is essentially demoralizing. None 
but spurious results can ever come from act- 
ing on such a principle; where display is 
thus made an end, or an ever-present aim, 
mere surface, unsupported by substance, is 
the natural consequence. With such a fatal 
want of ‘truth and sincerity at the root, the 
thing must perforce go to seed in falsehood 
and fraud. The diet may be sweet and 
pleasant in the mouth, but it will be sour 


and windy in the stomach. 
National Journal of Education. 


FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
PHENOMENA OF PLANT LIFE—NO. V. 
BY LEO H. GRINDON. 

\ THILE plants, in their higher grades of | 

development, are ornamented with 
those beautiful instruments of self-perpetua- 
tion termed flowers, others, which compose 
the lower grades, instead of being propa- 
gated by the agency of calyx and corolla, sta- 
mens and pistil, are in a special and popular 
sense flowerless. No plant is absolutely 
destitute of the means of reproducing itself; 
nor does any plant fail to give illustration of | 
that wonderful twofold energy of nature 
which culminates in man and woman. It 
is true, nevertheless, that many vast ‘tribes 
and races of plants, including many forms 
of considerable bulk and altitude, never 
present anything to our eyes (so long, at 
least, as unassisted by a microscope) that 
can legitimately be called a flower; while 
others, though they anticipate the idea of 
the flower, and in the most exquisite manner, 
do so rather in symbol than in similarity of 
parts and organs. Such are the lovely plants 
everywhere so much admired and assiduously 
cultivated under the name of ferns; such, 
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too, are sea-weeds; such, again, are mosses, 
and many other little plants, the pigmies of 
their world, passed over by incurious eyes, 
and uncared for by any save the botanist, 
but capable of supplying inexhaustible de- 
light, and this at every season of the year. 

When the survey of large and showy plants 
has been in a measure completed, a man 
may go to these little flowerless plants, as 
into a totally new realm—begin life over 
again,—find that the tender ministrations of 
the common things of nature, even in these 
their most attenuated forms, are, after their 
love and wisdom and goodness, the true 
elixir vite; and discover that through their 
aid, the surprises and wonder of the 
child may be renewed to him over and over 
again, and the more delightfully because the 
experience of possibly half a lifetime has 
supplied the knowledge that renders the new 
facts no longer mysteries, but insights. What 
more exquisite, in early spring, than the 
spectacle of the young uncurling ferns, ris- 
ing out of the earth in little coils of spongy 
verdure, densely clothed with brown scales, 
day by day taller, day by day unrolling 
more and more, till by and by they present 
the figure of a bishop’s crozier, or the crook 
of a shepherd ? 

By the time that the sweet dog-rose flings 
out its scented cups, these coils have turned 
into broad, flat leaves, often with innumer- 
able feather-like segments, but for flowers we 
look in vain; autumn, even another season, 
does not reward our expectation. Instead of 
flowers, the ferns produce bodies analogous 
only to flowers, and these are originated, 
usually, upon the under surface of the 
leaf, which they bestrew in the shape of little 
spangles, or embellish with broad brown 
furry bars. Sometimes these curious bodies, 
instead of being scattered upon the under 
surface, are disposed along the edge of the 
leaf when they form a miniature braid. The 
particular mode of their dispersion supplies 
the best means of distinguishing the various 
kinds of ferns ; for, in ferns, as everywhere 
else in nature, real resemblance depends not 
upon superficial but upon deep-seated char- 
acteristics, and we should make great mis- 


: akes if we relied upon mere outline. Out- 


line in ferns is usually only like apparel in 
human beings, which, though in some cases 
suggestive and even conclusive, in others 
may lead us astray and perhaps into peril. 
In the shield-fern, the seed-spangles are of 
a purplish-lead color, and disposed in double 
lines up the centre of its countless leaflets ; 
in the Oreopfteris, or mountain-fern, the 
spangles run like yellow beads around the 
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edge, following every indentation and deli- 
cate curve, just as the little waves, at high 
water, find their way into every creek, and 
kiss the great round pebbles they are not 
strong enough to encircle. Contrariwise, 
in the hart’s-tongue, instead of spangles, 
we have long lines of tawny felt, that strike 
obliquely from the mid-vein of the leaf 
away to the edge; and in the maiden-hair, 
delicate little semi-circles that break the 
otherwise even margin, and remind us of 
the undulated edges of certain sea-shells. 
These masses of seed-material, whatever 
their shape and position, are technically 
termed the sor7, and always spoken of in 
the plural. A separate one, did we care to 
remove or isolate it, would be a_ sorus. 
Examined with a tolerable microscope, 
every ‘‘sorus’’ is found to consist of a heap 
of minute boxes, perfectly globular in form, 
and capable of opening into two halves, 
after the manner of a bivalve, such as 
the cockle. The opening is not effected, 
however, by means of a hinge, but by 
means of an elastic spring, which is curved 
half way round it while the box is young, 
but subsequently straightens itself, and 
forces the box open. The boxes, technically 
termed the ‘‘thecz,’’ contain quantities of 
golden-colored atoms; these are shaken out 
when the ‘‘thece’’ burst, and of their 
growth come in due time new fern-plants. 
Yet they are not seeds, any more than the 
sori are flowers. Ferns are, in respect of 
their reproduction, elaborately unique. No 
plants exhibit so truly wonderfulan economy; 
they make imagination true, alike in their 
diversity, and in the mysteries of their life ; 
and it seems but fitting in so strangely- 
beautiful a race, that they should be con- 
temporaneous nearly with Time, so far as 
registered by fossils and by living nature. 
For in the ‘‘ great stone book ”’ of nature, 
as the crust of the earth has well been desig- 
nated, few records of the infinite past carry the 
mind back to periods prior to those when 
ferns existed, or, at all events, plants of the 
fern idea; and in the green lace of their 
delicate leaves, reappearing so sweetly year 
by year, now, after a thousand ages of 
heritage of perfect beauty, they are youth- 
ful and fresh as ever, and seem to announce 
themselves immortal. Ferns existed in the 
earliest ages of the world’s history, long be- 
fore man was ushered upon the scene. Their 
race has seen the rise and fall of empires, 
the birth and decease of countless genera- 
tions. Liké the stars, in whose self-same 
light they grew and flourished, they seem an 
integral part of the glorious system we call 





our own, and in the midst of which we live. 

I do not know a more grand and ex- 
alting thought in connection with external 
nature than when, on a fair summer’s even- 
ing, in a country lane, while it is yet almost 
too light for the stars, but the planets peer 
forth like loving eyes, we look at these green 
ferns, so old and yet so young; then at those 
‘‘diamonds in the sky,’’ so young and yet 
so old, new-born and yet so ancient; and 
compare their antiquity, pondering that be- 
fore man was, that same soft lustre came 
streaming down on their ancestry of verdure, 
and that when our little lives have run their 
length, and we have dropped back into the 
dust of mother earth, still will stream hither- 
ward that inextinguishable brightness, still 
will these tender leaves rejoice in their in- 
nocent life. It is when in the silent contem- 
plation of these grand and awful things 
that, perhaps more powerfully than at any 
other time, we hear, as the little lad in the 
temple heard the voice while Eli slept,— 
‘“‘Have I been so long with thee, Philip, 
and thou hast not known me?’’ These 
things seem moreover to awaken up the 
reverent soul more acutely than indoor 
didactics, and therefore is it good to seek 
their presence, not neglecting temporal and 
immediate duties and responsibilities, but 
in the intervals of duty going amid them 
and beneath them to be refreshed. 

Fossil ferns, of the kind referred to, are 
supplied by every coal-pit,—not from that 
portion of the coal which is best adapted 
for fuel, but from the shaly portions which 
lie externally to it. 

Returning to the seeming seeds of ferns, 
which, as we have said, are yet wof their 
seeds, we have next to ask, what then are 
they? If we sprinkle them upon a piece of 
tile, and keep the surface moistened, in due 
time the seed-like atom begins to grow, and 
a minute green plate is developed. Under- 
neath and upon the edges of this are pro- 
duced organs that execute the functions of 
stamens and pistil; an actual germ is 
ripened almost in the substance of the little 
plate, and from this arises the new fern, 
The sorus on the original fern-leaf is thus 
a branch in miniature; every theca in its 
turn is a cluster or bunch of flower-buds in 
miniature, the theca itself bearing some 
analogy to the whitesheath that encloses the 
flower-buds of a narcissus ; while every seed- 
like body is in reality a representative 
flower-bud, which only expands after being 
cast away from the parent, and develops the 
true seed at a distance from it. This won- 
derful process, it may be well to repeat, is 
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unique among plants,so far at least as known, 
and gives the race a striking individuality. 
Next in familiarity to the ferns are the 
mosses,—those delicate little velvety or lace- 
like plants that spread themselves over the 
bark of old trees, on moist rocks, upon 
hedge-banks, on old cottage-roofs, especially 
if composed of thatch,—that grow, in fact, 
in almost every habitat that can support 
life. The flowers of these, though extremely 
minute, can be made out much more readily 
than those of ferns. While the plant still 
seems no more than a tuft of minute leaves, 
deep down amid the recesses of the foliage 
there are developed tiny organs analogous to 
stamens and pistil ; the latter, on being fer- 
tilized, is elevated upon a stalk as fine as 
hair, and then we get those pretty little cap- 
sules, fat and green, or ruddy and half pen- 
dulous, that show so conspicuously to the 
observant eye in early spring. They are 
more like choice flowers than like seed-pods, 
and are so organized as to exhibit some of 
the phenomena that pertain to the very 
highest races of plants. The rim of the cap- 


sules is set round, forinstance, with delicate 
and movable rays, resembling the white bor- 
der of a daisy, and exhibiting the same 
kind of sensitiveness to changes of the at- 
mosphere,—that is to say, closing when it is 


moist and clouded, opening out flat when 
the sun shines and the heaven’s breath 
smells wooingly. ‘The seeds are impalpably 
minute, and float in the air, like the 
winged ones of thistles, but of course invisi- 
bly. When éarried or blown against any 
moist and shady surface, they cling to it 
and commence active life, and in a little 
while make it seem as if a coat of bright 
green paint had been overspread there. 


Mosses, independently of the beauty of 


their little capsules, are plants that abound in 
curious interest. There is good reason to 
believe that the plant referred to under the 
name of the ‘‘ hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall,’’ was one of their number. Since 
hyssop, properly so called, is neither an in- 
habitant of walls, nor so remarkable for di- 
minutiveness as to form nearly so suitable a 
contrast to the cedar of Lebanon, it is 
pretty certain, at all events, that the al- 
lusion is made to something else; and 
the positive arguments are all in favor of its 
having been mosses that Solomon spoke of. 
Mosses, like ivy and wall-flowers, consecrate 
themselves to the ruin. The -time-worn 
castle,the roofless abbey, are favorite abodes 
with them. They love also to grow in rural 
graveyards, and may often be seen filling up 
the deep-cut letters of the epitaph. They 
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are too small for the posy or bouquet,—not 
impressive enough for the flower-garden ; 
they seem marked out by nature for elegant 
and sacred purposes that shall be all their 
own, and these they never fail to fulfil. 
Nature never forgets either her festivities or 
her tender sympathies. When spring and 
summer come, the chaplets are always ready, 
beautiful as gladness, and dipped in odors; 
when there is anything sad or solemn, she 
is ready again, and with a smile that gives a 
poetical side even to death. 

Sea-weeds, those lovely and fragile forms 
tossed upon the sands from the country of 
the mermaids,—or, in their larger and 
stouter forms, hanging in black tapestry 
from the weather-beaten cliff,—sea-weeds, 
again, are flowerless plants. Yet they re- 
produce themselves as regularly as those 
that bear stamens and pistil. Sea-weeds dif- 
fer from all other plants in the complete fu- 
sion of all their parts into an homogeneous 
mass. There is no distinction of root, stem, 
and leaves ; any and every portion is a min- 
iature of the whole. True, they hold fast to 
rocks, and beautiful is the spectacle when 
the tide is at its full, and the white-bubbled 
waves come lashing and surging, and the long 
black thongs and branches, with their great 
vesicles, float and toss in the water like a 
strong swimmer in his merriment, secure all 
the while in their living anchorage: but the 
attachment is still not that of a root, but 
simply of a powerfuladhesion. If anything 
can be compared to foliage, it will be the 
slender and thread-like portions; but the 
functions even of these are not such as per- 
tain to proper leaves, the plant taking up 
nutriment in every part alike. The parts 
analogous to flowers are contained in smaller 
vesicles, found chiefly near the extremities of 
the branches. They are too delicate to be 
distinguished without the aid of the micro- 
scope, but they excite the liveliest astonish- 
ment, so lively and so novel are the phe- 
nomena by which their energy is manifested. 

Fresh water also contains its plants, of 
much the same general character as the 
weeds of the sea. These are usually green, 
never purple or rose-colored, like many of 
those that live in salt water; and their 
structure is in many cases much more simple. 
Every pond, and stream, and fountain pool 
contains abundance of light-green cloudy 
matter, which when carefully taken out and 
diffused in a basin of water, is found to con- 
sist of thin threads, finer than the finest 
silk. Examined with a microscope, these 
threads present the appearance of necklaces, 
consisting of numerous oblong cells or beads 
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joined end to end. A very common species 
called by botanists Zygnéma, illustrates the 
process of seed-production in the most strik- 
ing manner. ‘The cells are filled with dark- 
colored granules, and as soon as these are 
ready, the cells of adjacent threads unite by 
their surfaces ; a passage is opened from one 
into the other; the contents are all trans- 
fused ; and the cells that are made the re- 
ceptacle of this commixture become as it 
were the seed-pods. So marvellous are the 
disclosures of the microscope ! 

It was said by La Place that certain dis- 
coveries in mathematics had lengthened the 
life of the astronomer, by enabling him to 
realize new privilegesand new delights. As 
truly may it be said that the invention of the 
microscope has lengthened the life of the phy- 
siologist. It is more than foreign travel,— 
it takes us not only into countries that we 
have read of, and seen pictures of, but into 
realms peopled with undiscovered wonder, 


and has the additional enchantment of bear- | 


ing us ever onwards, by making us feel that 
though we can never get into the.centre of 
things, we may yet be always approaching 
nearer, and witnessing new miracles. There 
is as much, perhaps vastly more, in the in- 
finite little for man to learn and to be 
charmed with, as he may find, or than he 
can grasp, perhaps, in the infinite great and 
distant. Man stands midway between two 
worlds, in more senses than one. If he can 
look backwards and forwards as regardstime, 
and feel equidistant alike from beginning 
and end, so may he, by the help of those 
wonderful instruments, the telescope and 
the microscope, perceive himself to be mid- 
way as to his place in nature. 
FALSE Se Sara 


EDUCATION OF CHARACTER. 


‘THE only drawback to enthusiasm in any 





good cause is that it may so absorb usas | 


to prevent us from recognizing something 
else equally needful. Were we large enough 
to include both, the more zeal we possessed 
the better; but as we are so limited in 
power, we should beware of exhausting it in 
a single direction. It may be considered at 
least questionable whether, in our rightful 
desire to promote intellectual education 
among our people, we are not in some 
danger of forgetting the education of char- 
acter. We do not, because we cannot, over- 


rate the importance of the former, but we 
may, and, probably do, greatly under-rate 
the value of the latter. 

In words, indeed, this is not the case. 
We are all ready to declare, with emphasis, 
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our belief that character is far more neces- 
sary to the welfare of the individual and the 
good of society than any amount of learning 
or information. Yet this belief must be 
rather one of the head than of the heart, for 
unfortunately it does not effectively influ- 
ence our practice. The mental discipline 
gained by intellectual studies is eagerly 
craved by the parent for his child, and by 
every lover of his nation for her people, and 
being thus eagerly craved, it is, of course, 
secured ; continual accessions are being 
made to it in improved methods—teachers 
and text-books—and the best thought of 
competent persons is constantly being 
brought to bear upon it. Now, if we 
really believed in our own hearts what we 
profess to hold—that important as this all 
may be, the possession of a good character 
for truth, honesty, fidelity and industry is 
vastly more important—should we not see 
fruits of such a belief exhibited in at least 
equal efforts to promote it ? 

It is true every parent hopes that his child 
will have it, and many a faithful mother 
inculcates moral principle so earnestly and 
presents so high an example of it in her 
own life that her children grow up well for- 
tified against temptation. This, however, is 
by no means universal, and to neglect it is 
not considered nearly so disgraceful as to ne- 
glect having a child taught to read and 
write. Conscientious teachers, too, strive 
hard to train the moral faculties ‘of their 
pupils, but they labor at a disadvantage. 
Their efforts are necessarily desultory ; they 
have neither time nor experience nor pre- 
paration for the task ; provision for it has 
not been made in the system, and they have 
to contend with difficulties which discourage 
and dishearten them. 

The truth is that moral training has yet 
to be organized and systematized, before it 
can be carried on with efficiency on a large 
scale, and this will not be done until its im- 
portance is more fully felt than at present. 
It is taken for granted, in a loose kind of 
way, that a good character will come of it- 
self to most people. No one supposes that 
knowledge comes of itself; that mental 
power can be gained without trouble ; that 
a trade or profession can be successfully pur- 
sued without previous systematic prepara- 
tion. Yet all or any of these are more possi- 
ble than that a character, worthy of respect 
and admiration, should spring up without 
being built, or without either care or knowl- 
edge on the part of the builder, of the mate- 
rials he uses, orthe way in which to combine 
them, 
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To any one who patiently and thought- 
fully considers the relative value to the 
world, to the nation, to the family, to the 
individual, of character and of what is popu- 


larly called education, it will be a matter of | 


profound astonishment that so much time, 
thought and resources should be expended 
on the one, and so little on the other. Take 
the workman who is industrious, sober, 
honest and truthful, but who has barely 
learned to read, and place him side by side 


with another who has enjoyed years of | 


mental training, but who is lazy, or intem- 
perate, or unfaithful. No one would hesitate 
in pronouncing the former a far more valu- 
able member of society, a better husband 
and father, a better citizen, a better and hap- 
pier man. So the college-bred man who may 
have taken honors and begun a brilliant 
career, but who is a spendthrift or a gam- 
bler, or dishonorable in business, or self-in- 
dulgent, is vastly inferior considered in 
any point of view to the man who, with but 
few advantages of culture, has firm princi- 
ples, provides for his family, and lives honor- 
ably before the world. 

So in every case where moral character 
and intellectual acquirements are compared 
—it must be to the superiority of the former. 
Whether the parent is providing for the 
honor and happiness of his child, or the 
Government is planning for the social value 
of its citizen, the work of character-building 
must take precedence of mental culture, both 
in time and importance. 


The extreme delicacy and difficulty of | 


this part of education afford one reason, 
doubtless, why it is so largely put aside. 
This, however, when admitted, should give 
an additional incentive for bringing all our 
powers to bear upon a subject at once so 
important to human welfare, and so little 
understood. Character is formed by habits, 
habits by repeated actions, and actions re- 
sult from awakened feelings. If we would 
then successfully build up character worthy 
of esteem, we must present motives to right 
action, and strengthen the tendencies to 
such action by securing continuous repeti- 
tion. Not by perpetually reiterating rules 
of conduct, insisting on one thing and de- 
nouncing another ; not mainly by reasoning 
or explaining, or holding up consequences 
to view ; but by so operating upon the emo- 
tions and desires as to strengthen the higher 
and weaken the lower; and by thus de- 
veloping the germs of moral principle 
which exist in every heart, are good habits 
formed and is good character established. 
Phila. Ledger. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BOSTON 


SCHOOLS. 


SOME 


BY GEORGE W. ‘MINNS. 
«<I will conduct you to a hill-side laborious indeed at 
the first ascent.”— Milton. 

N alderman of the city of Boston said 
[\ publicly in his seat, ‘‘ I cannot see that 
the boys and girls who leave the school to- 
day are any better fitted to take care of them- 
selves than they were thirty years ago.’’ 
From time to time articles appear in the 
newspapers, complaining of the multiplicity 
of studies in the common schools, and stat- 
ing either that they are not better or they 
are worse than they were years ago. It is 
true that the curriculum has been extended, 
but some of the branches, such as music, 
drawing, light gymnastics, etc., besides 
other benefits derived from them, afford the 
much needed relief to minds fatigued by the 
difficult studies. The list may be too long, 
but great judgment and deliberation are 
necessary in shortening it, for it would be 
difficult for any thoughtful committee to 
pronounce what studies ought to be excluded 
from it. Under these circumstances intel- 
ligent teachers must endeavor to find time 
for the different exercises, by resolutely an«' 
heroically omitting from text-books every 
thing that is unimportant and unessential. 
The present article is written to show the 
incorrectness of the assertion or notion that 
the public schools have not improved within 
the last half century. 

The first public school which I attended 
was the old Boylston Grammar School, sit- 
uated on Fort Hill, one of the three hills of 
Boston, once a landmark, but which is now 
levelled by the hand of man. The school- 
house was in two ‘stories, the upper being 
occupied for the reading, and the lower for 
the writing department. Each room extended 
nearly the whole length of the building, and 
could accommodate some one hundred and 
fifty children. ‘There was near the door a 
large stove, the funnel from which extended 
the entire length of the room to the chimney 
at the other end. At this end there was a 
large open fire-place. Wood was the only 
fuel used. There was an open passage-way 
through the centre of the room, from which 
the lines of seats for pupils, placed parallel 
to the aisle, gradually ascended to the win- 
dows. Each room was under the charge of 
a master and an usher, placed at opposite 
ends of the room, who heard recitations 
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at the same time. We spent half the day 
in the reading, and half in the writing room. 

The first words I heard when I had taken 
my seat in the school, were from a boy who 
read, in school-boy fashion, ‘‘I ask now, 
Verres, what you have to say to this 
charge?’’ etc. I will venture to say that not 
a boy in the school knew what was the charge 
brought against Verres, or who Verres was. 
The most that any one could have said con- 
cerning Cicero would have been that he was 
‘a great Roman orator.’’ The reading- 
book used was ‘‘ Scott’s Lessons.’’ That 
excellent manual, Pierpont’s American First 
Class Book, was not introduced till two or 
three years later. 

In this reading department, the only 
branches attended to were spelling, read- 
ing, geography, and a little grammar, There 
was no exercise in writing English ; no one 
was taught even how to write a decent letter, 
or made acquainted with ordinary businegs 
forms. There was not a globe, a wall-map, 
a black-board, or any kind of apparatus, in 
theschool. Before I left, Master Fox, a 
new principal, came, who showed us what 
might be called a hoop-globe, manufactured 
by himself, which we boys thought was quite 
a triumph of skill, and by the aid of which 
we learned more of mathematical geography 
than in any other way. 

Master Stickney, who was the principal of 
the reading-school when I entered, paid 
more attention to reading than to anything 
else. He was a very good reader, and pro- 
nounced like a cultivated Englishmaz. We 
spent the greatest part of the time in reading 
The American First Class Book. Ido not 
know how many times we read it through ; 
and we became so familiar with it that all its 
most beautiful, interesting, and eloquent 
passages are, to this moment, fresh in my 
memory. I think the pupils of that school 
have always felt grateful to Mr. Pierpont 
and to Mr. Stickney for stamping upon their 
minds, when most tender and susceptible, 
the many touching, beautiful, and noble ex- 
tracts with which that reader abounds. Mr. 
Stickney was a scholar, a man of fine liter- 
ary taste, and had a great deal of sensibility; 
for we never read the pathetic piece by 
Dana, entitled ‘‘ The Mother and Son.’’ 
without the tears rolling copiously down his 
cheeks. He read to us those plays of Shakes- 
peare from which extracts are made in the 
First Class Book, in order to enable us to 
understand the latter; and I remember his 
reading a part of ‘‘ The Merchant of Ve- 
nice,’’ which so interested us that some of 
the boys read the remainder at home, and 





after school repeated the reading, under the 
shade of the trees on Fort Hill mall, to 
groups of classmates who were eager to learn 
whether Shylock got the pound of flesh or 
not. This was our first introduction to 
Shakespeare. Mr. Stickney did not remain 
long with us; and when he left, we heard 
that he had been dismissed by the school 
committee for the heinous offense of reading 
plays tous. It was no extenuation that the 
author was Shakespeare. 

I will mention one or two instances of Mr. 
Stickney’s peculiarities. He did not tell a 
boy te put a stick of wood, but a dr//et of 
wood on the fire. In punishing, he exhorted 
boys to bear the infliction bravely ; and he 
often quoted, with emphasis, the words, 
‘*Cowards die many times; the valiant 
never taste of death but once.’’ Whenever 
two boys fought, he always flogged the one 
who was defeated. 

Master Fox, his successor, excelled in 
teaching geography. His explanations of 
mathematical geography were clear and sat- 
isfactory, by means of the hoop globe before 
mentioned, which he introduced, and which 
was the only piece of apparatus I ever saw 
connected with the schools. He also had 
his quotation ready, whenever he used the 
rod ; and:as he laid on the usual three blows 
for misconduct, he would exclaim, in the 
words of ‘‘ Old Jacob Stock,’’ ‘‘ Can’t help 
it—can’t help it—can’t help that neither.’’ 

The only branches taught in the writing 
department were penmanship and arithmetic. 
This was before the age of steel pens; and 
the master and usher usually made the pens 
and set the copies out of school hours. No 
instruction was given from charts or the 
blackboard. ‘The arithmetic used was Da- 
boll’s. We committed to memory tables 
(as was proper), and also the ru/es, which 
we followed, often without understanding 
them, in working out our ‘‘sums.’’ Al- 
though I have not since seen the book, yet 
I distinctly remember that the ‘‘Rule of 
Three’’ filled the whole of the one hun- 
dredth page. I learnt it, and repeated it 
like a parrot, with no knowledge of its rea- 
sons ; and I thought, when I could say this 
rule, that there was little more in mathematics 
forme to learn. Warren Colburn’s ‘‘Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic ’’ was not introduced till the 
latter part of my course in this school ; and 
then for the first time did we boys begin 
really to understand and be interested in 
arithmetic. 

The teachers in the writing school during 
my connection with it, were Masters Finch 
and Emerson, and ushers Callender, Whee- 
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ler, and Robinson. Mr. Frederick Emer- 
son, afterwards the author of a series of 
school-books on arithmetic, was the severest 
disciplinarian among them. He was very tall, 
long-visaged, and stern-looking, and we were 
all very much afraid of him, The others ex- 
celled in penmanship. They were good 
and lovable men. I remember them with 
great affection. Mr. Robinson died, some 
two years ago, at the age of ninety-two. As 
long as he could work, his life had been 
spent in the public service in the Boston 
schools, and when the infirmities of age 
compelled him to retire, the city allowed 
him a pension sufficient for his support. 
Many a pleasant word and smile have I had 
from that worthy and kind-hearted man. 
Perhaps at this time, as well as at anyother, 
I may refer to the subject of corporal punish- 
ment. In my school days, in the grammar 
schools, the rod was continually used. Mon- 
itors were appointed to notice any misde- 
meanors ; and upon these calling out the 
names of any misbehaving themselves, the 
culprits stood in a line in the broad aisle, 
and when some fifteen or twenty had col- 
lected, the master ‘‘went through’’ them 
with the rattan or ferule, striking, usually, 
three smart blows.on the hand. These 
then took their seats, and in half an hour or 
in less time, fifteen or twenty others suffered 
similar punishment. There was no investi- 
gation,—there was no time for any; not a 
question was put; every boy in the line was 
presumed to be guilty. I never saw any se- 
verer instrument of punishment employed 
than those I have mentioned. I never saw 
a cat-o’-nine-tails, large or small, an ‘iron 
bar,’’ a‘ fool’s cap,’’ ora “‘hangman’s cap,”’ 
some or all of which were used fifty years 
ago in the New York public schools. The 
severest and most disgraceful punishment in 
the Boylston school (bad in its effect upon 
all parties) was “‘ running the gauntlet.’’ A 
number of boys stood in the middle aisle, 
with their legs far enough apart to allow the 
culprit to crawl on all fours between them ; 
and in so doing he was beaten by them with 
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sticks as he passed along. Of course his ob- «| 


ject was to go as expeditiously as possible, 
and theirs to-inflict the blows during the 
transit. I witnessed this punishment several 
times while attending the Boylston school. 
We had, once in a while, cogent but not 
satisfactory arguments addressed very prop- 
erly to the-most backward part of us by the 
powerful arm of the master alone. If a boy 
happened to fall asleep, as would sometimes 
occur ofa hot day, it wasthe practice of one 
of the masters to direct the boy behind him 
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to give him a sound “fillip’’ on the ear, 
which was administered without mercy, and 
with the full strength of the agent selected. 
I was never punished in any other way than 
on the hand. I behaved as well certainly 
as the average boy; but the number of cas- 
tigations I received, may almost be said to 
be comparable to some of those formidable 
numbers in astronomy, which we can state, 
but of which we can form no clear concep 
tion. When I think how many they were, | 
am sometimes surprised to find myself alive. 
I could, however, deem it a sufficient com- 
pensation for what I have undergone, if | 
might be allowed to think that my case is 
‘¢a survival of the fittest.’’ 


— > ——s 


TEACHERS’ READING. 
BY MARY A. WEST. 
S aman thinketh, so is he; as a man 
\ readeth, so doth he think. In select- 
ing a teacher for our young people, we care 
more to know what books he habitually 
reads now, than what books he studied in 
college. He studied what was in the curri- 
culum ; he reads what he chooses to read, 
hence his reading is the better criterion by 
which-to judge of his habits of thinking. 
And this is a vital thing; as Isaac Taylor 
truly says: ‘* All knowledge, without think- 
ing, is only splendid ignorance.’’ If one 
would-be teacher reads only newspapers and 
the higher forms of literature, however 
ready and even brilliant he may seem in 
conversation, he is a superficial thinker, 


and will leave the impress of his habits of 


thinking upon his pupils; on the other hand, 
if he deals only with the ‘f weightier mat- 
ters of the law,’’ if all his leisure hours are 


given to abstruse studies, his habits of 


thoughts will drawhim from companionship 
and sympathy with his pupils; he will seem 
too much a ‘‘philosopher’’ to be their 
‘guide and friend.’’ Instead of leading 
them to love good reading he will probably 
be voted a bore. 

A teacher should never study, or read, or 
think, himself, out of sympathy with bound- 
ing young life; on the other hand,. his 
standard of reading and thinking should be 
pure and high, and his sympathy with his 
pupils so perfect that they are drawn up to 
it. Vitiated taste in reading is as deleterious 
to mind and heart as is a taste for alcoholic 
liquors to the body, and should be just as 
strictly guarded against. That such tastes 
are formed by boys and girls, in spite of all 
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the wealth of literature our mother-tongue af- 
fords, is proof that ‘‘ somebody blundered,”’ 
where to blunder is a crime. 

Usually the fault is in home training, or 
the lack of it; but whether the beginnings 
are at home or in the school, the bitter 
waters flow on polluting both home and 
school. Teachers canand ought to do much 
to purify and sweeten them. 

What a teacher is affects his pupils more 
than what he says or does: so what he reads 
affects them more than what he tells them 
to read. As he deals with human souls, 
nothing which concerns man can be without 
interest to the true teacher ; hence his read- 
ing will include the humanities, technically 
so-called, and give large space to biography 
and history, history that is really history of 
the people and not bloodstained chronicles 
of carnage. The field thus opened is so 
wide that cultivated taste, enlightened judg- 
ment and conscience, must be exercised in 
choosing subjects and epochs. ‘There are 
biographies of good men and of bad; bi- 
ographies which make their subject seem 
living, loving, acting men and women; 
others that relegate them to the realm of 
ghosts or of dry bones. There are histories 
which give a mere succession of dry ,facts, 
without logical sequence or connection. 
There are others which make past time live 
before us and reveal the subtle threads .run- 
ning through all, binding.all together into 
the beautiful philosophy of history. Life is 
too short and time too precious to be wasted 
on the one class of writings: while the other 
class no one can afford to neglect. 

Each year naturalscience is entering more 
and more largely into a human life, hence 
it should be included in a teacher’s reading. 
Higher than this is the consideration that 
itisa grand thing, as Agassiz says, ‘‘ to think 
God’s thoughts after Him,’’ as we do while 
teaching his works in nature. 

The Bible should be familiar to every 
teacher. Nowhere else will he find charac- 
ter painting so true, morality so pure, man’s 
duty tu his fellows and his God so thought- 
fully and impressively set forth. 

The teacher’s reading should include the 
standard classics, English and foreign- 
tongued. He can not afford to be without 
their formative power upon his mind and 
his literary style. Plato and Socrates, Ho- 


mer, Horace and Virgil, rare Ben Jonson, 
silver-tongued Addison, strong, quaint John 
Bunyan, Spenser, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and all that bright galaxy, form a goodly 
company from which he should not exclude 
himself, 





All good things are not old, and the 
teacher whose reading does not include the 
writers of the present century is not fit to be 
in charge of embryo American citizens. 
They deal with live issues of to-day, as well 
as those broad themes underlying all human- 
ity. It is easier to interest young people in 
reading authors who have lived during their 
own life-time, and write of things with which 
they are familiar, than those dead a century 
ago. The surest, pleasantest way of arousing 
and cultivating a love of good reading in 
our pupils is to introduce them first to the 
writers of our own country and times. 

Let Bryant lead them by the banks of 
Green river, out into the groves which were 
God’s first temples, bidding them watch the 
water-fowl, guided by 

A power whose care 
Teaches his way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
Or teach them to listen to the song of 
‘‘Robert of Lincoln ;’’ speak to their hearts 
in quieter moments through the ‘ Forest 
Hymn,”’ or the ‘‘ Death of the Flowers,’’ 
or lead them through ‘‘ The Portal’’ into 
the solemn grandeur of ‘“Ihanatopsis.’’ 
Let Whittier come into the life of every 
‘* Barefoot Boy ’’ as a beneficent presence ; 
let his ‘‘Voices of Freedom’’ thrill their 
young hearts, and his grand ‘“ Centennial 
Hymn ’’ inspire them with love for their 
country and their country’s God ; let his 
‘* Songs of Labor’’ make work honorable in 
their eyes ; his ‘‘ Home Ballads’’ speak to 
them of purity and love and peace ; his ‘‘In 
War Time ’”’ and ‘“‘ National Lyrics’’ arouse 
them to high-souled patriotism, and com- 
munion with his reverent, loving heart draw 
them 
Too near to God for doubt or fear, 


even in the midst of fierce battling with op- 
pression and sin. 

Introduce them to Longfellow in the 
sweet quiet of ‘‘ The Children’s Hour ;’’ 
let them listen, with him, to the ticking of 
the ‘‘Old Clock on the Stair,’’ or watch 
the sparks fly from the forge of ‘“The Village 
Black:: ‘th ;’’ let them follow ‘‘ Evange- 
line ’’’ through her weary wanderings to the 
pathos of her lover’s death-bed, while their 
young hearts burn with indignation at the 
atrocity which Acadia suffered; let them 
plant with him the apple tree, and launch 
with him the ship, explore prairie and for- 
est with Hiawatha, take that midnight ride 
with ‘‘Paul Revere,’’ and listen to his ‘‘Tales 
of a Way-side Inn.’’ 

Let them learn to love Irving by laughing 
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with him over the quaint mishaps of ‘‘ The 
Knickerbocker,’’ roaming with him through 
the great prairies of the west, and through 
the Alhambra, and they will need no urging 
to read his ‘*Columbus’’ or ‘‘Washington.”’ 
Utilize this centennial year of his birth to 
fix him more deeply in their hearts. 

In asimilar way make Motley, Prescott, 
Cooper, Mrs. Sigourney, and others, on both 
sides of the sea, seem familiar friends to our 
young people, and we need not so much 
fear the influence of the Jesse James and 
Buffalo Bill style of literature. 

Often our pupils are with us so short a 
time that we cannot do for them all we wish. 
But few are with us such a little while that 
we cannot teach them to know and love one 
really good poet, and this may sweeten all 
their lives. I would rather a pupil left 
school wish a thorough appreciation of, and 
love for, Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,’’ Longfellow’s 
‘*Palm of Life,’’ She'ly’s ‘ Skylark,”’ 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Prayer of Ay ssiz,’’ his ‘* My 
Psalm,’’ or ‘‘ The River Path,’’ Bryant’s 
‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ Milton’s ‘*Ode to Light,”’ 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Margaret,’’ or Spencer’s Una 
in ‘* Faerie Queen,’’ than to beable to speak 
in unknown tongues, without this accom- 
plishment. Present Ave. 


ee 


RANDOM NOTES IN MUSIC, 


‘INCE the Church has been divided into many 
branches, each has had its sweet singers, whose 


N 
music has gladdened all the rest. It was Toplady, a 


severe Calvinist, who gave us “ Rock of Ages.”’ Men 
differ about the atonement ; they almost call each other 
heretics and outcasts in their difference about it; but, 
when that hymn is sung, every heart rests upon the 
one Redeemer. It was Charles Wesley, an Arminian, 
who sang “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.”’ Side by side 
are Watts and Wesley, Church of England and Dis- 
senter. F. W. Faber, a devout Catholic, wrote that 
hymn which breathes the highest spirit of Christian 
submission, “I worship Thee, sweet Will of God..,’ 
Madame Guion, an unquestioning Catholic, wrote 
“QO Lord, how full of sweet content!’ Francis 
Xavier, one of the founders of the Jesuit order, wrote 
“ Thou, O my Jesus! Thou didst me upon the Cross 
embrace,’’ While the Church of England was con- 
vulsed by the greatest struggle it has known within 
this century, Keble, closely attached to one of the 
contending parties, wrote the Evening Hymn which 
the whole Church delights to sing. A Unitarian, 
Sarah F. Adams, gave us “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.”” The controversies over the orthodoxy of that 
hymn are as dry and cold and dead as the stones 
Jacob took for his pillow; and, meanwhile, souls 
mount up by it toward heaven as did the angels on 
tae ladder Jacob saw.—Christian Union. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT, the great lyrist, was born at 
Lichtenthal, a suburb of Vienna, in 1797. His father 
was the schoolmaster of his native village, and ac- | 
cording to Mr. Haweis, had eighteen sons and | 
daughters. Franz was the second son, and shared 
the family passion for music. When he was five 
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years old, his father prepared him for elementary in- 
struction, and at six he was sent to school, where he 
was always one of the first amongst his fellow students, 
The old schoolmaster was his son’s first instructor in 
music, as in everything else, the teacher finding that 
the pupil “‘had somehow mastered the rudiments for 
himself.’”’ The choir-master, who was Schubert’s 
next teacher, observed that “‘ whenever he wanted to 
teach him anything, he knew it already :”’ and Salieri, 
to whom he owed most information, admitted that 
the boy “was a born genius, and could do whatever 
he chose.”” Mr. Haweis, who supplies these particu- 
lars in his book ‘‘ Music and Morals,’ argues from 
this early and extraordinary musical development, 
similar to that of Mozart and Mendelssohn, that 
“nature seemed to feel that a career so soon to be 
closed by untimely death must be begun with the 
tottering steps and the early lisp of childhood.” But, 
no doubt, the precocity, with its premature undisci- 
plined independence, had its serious disadvantages ; 
and it is well known that Schubert before he died 
deeply regretted, and was taking earnest steps to 
remedy, his defective knowledge of counterpoint and 
of the higher branches of the study of music. His 
superficial practical acquaintance with music was 
made so speedily that, at the age of eleven, he was 
not only a good singer in the choir of the imperial 
chapel, but played well on the piano and other musi 
cal instruments; and before he was fifteen he was so 
unexceptionable a violinist, that he would take the 
part of “first violin” in the orchestral practicings. In 
1816, Schubert, then nineteen years of age, wrote 
what was to prove one of his greatest successes, but 
which like his other successes, received only a grad- 
ual acknowledgment. Mr. Haweis has this account 
of the composition of the now famous air of the “ Erl 
King ;’’—One afternoon, Schubert was alone in the 
little room allotted to him in his father’s house, and 
happening to take up a volume of Goethe’s poems, 
he read the “ Erl King.’”’ The rushing sound of the 
wind, and the terrors of the enchanted forest, were 
instantly changed for him into realities. Every line 
of the poem seemed to flow into strange unearthly 
music as he read, and, seizing a pen, he dashed down 
the song nearly as it is, in just the time necessary for 
the mechanical writing. 

LUTHER, to a certain extent, attempted to imitate 
the work of King David; and, as the latter used the 
ancient Egyptian music as a groundwork of his sys- 
tem, so Luther sought out and endeavored to preserve 
all that seemed to him beautiful in the Catholic ser- 
vice. He was especially anxious that the Evangelli- 
cal Church should not seem to be the foe of any of 
the fine arts, but should use and foster them. He 
says, “I rejoice to let the seventy-ninth Psalm, ‘O 
God, the heathen are come,’ be sung as heretofore by 
one choir after another, just as it was in the 
Popish fasts, for it sounds and looks very devotional.” 
Speaking of his desire to make thorough reforms in 
the music of the people, he writes to a friend, “I 
wish, after the example of the prophets and ancient 
fathers of the Church, to make German Psalms for 
the people—that is to say, sacred hymns—-so that the 
Word of God may dwell among the people by means 
of song also.” It was in this year that the first 
hymnal, spoken of above, was issued. Its title reads, 
**Some Christian Songs of Praise and Psalms, made 
from the pure Word of God, from the holy Scriptures, 
by several highly learned men, to be sung in the 
Church, as is already partially the practice in Witten- 
berg, 1524.”” The success of these hymns was im- 
mediate, and from this time there began a composi- 
tion, arrangement, and adaptation of chorals which 
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remains unparalleled for fertility and activity. Every 
pastor seemed to think it part of his duty to arrange 
or compose at least one hymn to the glory of God, 
and many gave forth whole collections. Thousands 
on thousands were published even in the early days 
of the Reformation, and to-day each principality and 
almost each city has its special collection of Psalms 
and chorals.—£Z/son. 

rHE natural history of music is full of wonders. 
It is as if the Giver of all good gifts had presided 
over the creation of this with especial love and ten- 
derness, fencing it round with every possible natural 
security for its safe development, and planting it 
among those instincts we have least power to pervert. 
The sense of ¢2me, which is music’s first law, is alone 
a marvelous guarantee. It is the first condition of 
musical being--a natural regularity, which we can 
only bear to hear transgressed from the pleasurable 
surprise in which the mind is kept for its return. But 
the true timist is time all over; see the orchestra 
conductor, with his little wand by which he commun- 
icates to hundreds of performers the electric fluid of 
true musical measure, and by which the slippery par- 
ticles of sound seem knit together for action. And 
then the readiness with which the memory lends it- 
self to the service of music, is another phenomenon 
peculiar to her. What a paradox it is, that what the 
mind receives with most passiveness, it retains with 
the most fidelity—laying up the choicest morsels of 
musical thought, to be ready at any moment for spon- 
taneous reproduction? For not even the exertion of 
our will is requisite—a thought, nay, the slightest 
breath of a hint, is sufficient to set the exquisitely 
sensitive strings of musical memory vibrating, and the 
emotions that have lain buried for years will come 
back with a melody. Pictures, poetry, loves, hatreds, 
and promises of course, are all more fleeting than 
tunes. There is no such pitiless invoker of the 
ghosts of the past as one bar of a melody that has 
been connected with them. No such sigh or sob es- 
capes from the heart, as that which follows in the 
train of some musical reminiscence.— Wysham. 

IF the voice be not of the best, it is of small conse- 
quence. The full-voiced sound will absorb all indi- 
viduality of voice. Each will be aggregated with all. 
The little separate waves will go to form an entire 
ocean of sound,a multitudinous oneness and massive 
whole, without any prominent individualizing. Es- 
pecially is this true when the voices are under the 
controlling and assimilating influence of a powerful, 
and well-played organ; and, in congregational sing- 
ing, the organ should have the largest liberty of 
utterance, the foundation-stops being alone employed. 
So then it may be taken as a fact that, in the people’s 
music of the church, the control and use of the voice 
require little artistic training, but only so much mus- 
ical endowment as about everybody naturally has, 
and so much musical memory as to remember such 
simple melodies as form the staple of tunes adapted 
to general use. All the better, to be sure, if prelim- 
inary training has been secured, with some knowledge 
of the elementary rules of music. This were best 
done in early life, and while at school; and we hes- 
itate not to say that it is a great mistake whenever in 
any school, public or private, instruction in music 
and singing is omitted. ° 

REFERRING to praise-meetings, a leading writer 
says: “ Every new phase of religious opinion or re- 
ligious life has some reason why it should exist—em- 
phasizing some want of our being which has been, or 
is likely to be, neglected. And, hence, it is to be 
studied and intelligently turned to account. If the 
praise-meeting owes its existence to the fact that we 





have been slighting the element of praise in our 
religious gatherings, or to the fact that the people 
want to do their own singing rather than listen to the 
performance of a paid quartet, by all means, let us 
learn these lessons. We think these are the facts 
which make Dr. Tourjée’s innovation take so well 
with the religious people of sober New England, while 
the novelty of a brass band draws in the curious and 
helps to crowd the house. Let us then give our 
churches all the chances to sing they want, under the 
guidance of a competent and at the same time a 
devout leader, and in combination with such chances 
to speak and pray as may make the enthusiasm de- 
veloped by a praise-meeting yield substantial results 
in the conversion of sinners and the strengthening of 
saints. There is no doubt that singing, especially 
the singing of a large, well-trained congregation, is 
quite as legitimate and possibly as effective a means 
of grace as praying or preaching. You can sing men 
into the kingdom as well as pray them in. But true 
Christian praise will ever contemplate religious ends. 
It will never degenerate into mere recreation.”’ 

Music is not a mere luxury and an accomplish- 
ment, as so many superficial persons imagine. The 
history of the world shows music as a great agent in 
the formation of the characteristics of nations. It 
shows king and peasant alike swayed by its power, 
and in many cases it has been the moving cause in 
great deeds. The Marseil/aise has given France 
much of its military glory; Dibdin’s songs were worth 
a whole fleet of ships to England; the religious songs 
of the Reformation made Germany a great power; 
the sweet songs of Switzerland moved the moun- 
taineers to the deepest love of liberty and of Father- 
land, so that it even impelled them to suicide when 
unable to return to it from foreign shores. In every 
really great movement of the world, either in peace 
or war, music has used its influence, and generally 
upon the side of right, truth, and happiness. Music 
is the privilege of no single class, but belongs to all 
men and conditions of men. 

THE custom of making musical prodigies of very 
young children is one that generally overreaches 
itself. The result is generally like some California 
fruits, which attain abnormal proportions at the ex- 
pense of flavor. It is seldom that a prodigy becomes 
a great artist in his later years. We know personally 
of some performers who were remarkable at seven 
years of age, and have only reached mediocrity at 
twenty. Against the exceptional case of Mozart may 
be set the healthy development of Brahms, Wagner, 
Schumann, Weber, and dozens of other leaders of the 
musical world, who became great only as their gen- 
eral intelligence expanded and grew. 

Dors Music enlighten our views, or enlarge our 
understanding? Can she make us more prudent or 
more practical? No, but she can make us more 
romantic; and that is what we want, in these days, 
more than anything else. Her whole domain lies in 
the much-abused land of romance—the only objection 
to which in real life is, that mankind are too weak 
and too wicked to be trusted in it. She appeals 
neither to our reason, our principles, nor our honor. 
She can be neither witty, satirical, nor personal. She 
has no logic and cannot reason, neither can she 
preach; but also, she cannot wound or defile. She 
is the most innocent companion of the Loves and 
the Graces, for real romance is always innocent. 
Music is not pure to the pure only, she is pure to all. 
It is only by a marriage to language that it can be- 
come a minister of evil. An instrument which is 
music, and music alone, enjoys the glorious disability 
of expressing a single vicious idea, or of inspiring a 
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single corrupt thought. It seems as if she had been 
banished from Eden, and that, having taken possession 
of the heart in its primitive purity, she had ever kept 
her portion of it free from the curse; and to have 
made it her glorious vocation on earth to teach us 
nothing but the ever higher and higher enjoyment of 
an innocent pleasure, the only one which is distinctly 
promised to be transplanted with us from earth to 
heaven. 

WHENEVER I think of God, I can only conceive 
him as a Being infinitely great and infinitely good. 
This last quality of the divine nature inspires me with 
such confidence and joy that I could have written 
even a Miserere in fempo allegro.—Haydn. 

WE walk here, as it were, in the crypts of life: at 
times, from the great cathedral above us, we can hear 
the organ and the chanting choir, we see the light 
stream through the open door, when some friend goes 
out before us; and shall we fear to mount the narrow 
staircase of the grave that leads us out of this uncer 
tain twilight into eternal light ?>—Long/eHlow. 

Music is too often looked upon as nothing but a 
mere passing enjoyment—something only for the 
moment—as simply a concord of sounds agreeable to 
the ear: but true art occupies a higher sphere than 
this; and to be able to truly appreciate and enjoy it, 
we must know something of the laws by which it is 
governed. 

“CHEERFULNESS,” says Bishop Taylor, “and a 
festival spirit fill the soul full of harmony ; it composes 
music for churches and hearts; it makes and pub 
lishes glorifications of God; it produces thankfulness, 
and serves the end of charity; and, since it is so 
innocent, and may be so pious and full of holy 
advantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to this 
holy joy does set forward the work of religion and 
charity.” 

Se 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


BY J. P. WOOD. 


E who would teach an art or a science 
H successfully must know it well ; he must 
instil its principles, one by one, and in the 
right order, into the minds of his pupils; 
and he must not burden their memory with 


useless matter. Teach related facts, for this 
process is in accordance with the great law 
of association ; while disjointed facts serve 
no other purpose than that of filling the 
mind with useless matter. 

It is difficult to set forth the great use of 
judicious questions; they secure attention, 
create a live interest, awaken the mind, 
sharpen the faculties, and crown the teach- 
er’s work with success. The great advan- 
tage which may be derived from the prac- 
tice of framing questions is apparent, and is 
confirmed by experience. 

In framing questions, due attention should 
be paid to the nature, laws, and operations 
of the mind, and to the principles of the 
subject. A most admirable correspondence 
exists between the facts and principles of a 
subject and the faculties of the mind ; that | 
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is to say, the elementary facts of a subject are 
adapted to the primary faculties, and the phil- 
osophy of the subject, to matured faculties. 

Perhaps no process in teaching requires 
the exercise of more prudence than the 
order of questioning. Questions should be 
consecutive ; each should be subordinated 
to the succeeding ones, and each inquiry 
should be for the fact or principle which is 
closely related to the preceding ones. This 
consecutiveness, which is so essential to the 
retention and thorough understanding of a 
subject, is based on a law of association, 
namely, that as each idea is joined to a 
kindred group, when one is awakened the 
others follow in order. 

The proper presentation of related facts 
forms an association of ideas in accordance 
with this principle. Special pains should be 
taken to make questions concise, pointed, 
and interesting. Appropriate questioning 
tends to elicit prompt, accurate, and well- 
worded answers; while loose, scattering, or 
irrelevant questions confuse, weary, and 
disgust pupils. It is evident to those who 
have paid attention to the subject, that want 
of skill in teaching must be ascribed, in a 
greatmeasure, to bad methods of questioning. 

When the catechetical mode of instruc- 
tion is employed in teaching a subject, 
rational questioning is essential ; and those 
teachers who prepare lists of good questions, 
make their instruction more permanent and 
useful than those who extemporize their 
questions. 

Important points should be made the 
subjects of searching question; and instead 
of wearying pupils or distracting their 
minds with too many questions, it were bet- 
ter to repeat important ones, as repetition 
makes a permanent impression. 

In questioning, teachers should accommo- 
date their language to the understanding of 
pupils. Much depends upon the language 
employed. Questions which call into exer- 
cise the powers of comparison and discrimi- 
nation are of most value. Digressions 
serve to distract the attention, and pupils go 
from the recitation without realizing its 
main objects. To secure good results ques- 
tions should be prepared beforehand; and 
the practice of making them will enable 
teachers to render their instructions .doubly 
useful to their pupils. 

It is not asserted that this article exhausts 
the subject, or that its principles are appli- 
cable to all cases; but it is believed that the 
foregoing principles constitute at least a 
foundation for the art of questioning. 

Minnesota Ed. Fournal. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
FINAL TEST AT MILLERSVILLE. 


HE annual examination of the graduat- 

ing class at Millersville State Normal 
School was held June 25th and 26th. The 
examining committee were State Superin- 
tendent Higbee and Profs. S. B. Heiges, 
Principal Shippensburg Normal School ; 
Supt. B. G. Ames, of Columbia; Supt. 
Wm. H. Shelley, of York, and Prof. Edw. 
Brooks. The examination was written, and 
the following is the list of questions in the 
different branches. The class was the larg- 
est that has yet been graduated from this 
school, numbering forty-nine members, 
forty-eight being in the elementary, and one 
in the scientific course. The list of ques- 
tions, as here given, is taken from the local 
press : 

SCHOOL ECONOMY—DR. HIGBEE. 

The school room, color and surface of walls; 
light ;, ventilation ; temperature ; library appar- 
atus. ‘ 
Certificates recognized by law, and their 
vaiue, 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND METHODS OF TEAGHING 
—DR. HIGBEE. 

1. Nature of attention and methods of culti- 
vating the same. 

2. Nature of perception and methods of cul- 
tivating the same. 

3. Explain the inductive method of teaching, 
with examples. 

4. Explain, on psychological grounds, the 
necessity of the study of mathematics. 


BOTANY—PROF. HEIGES. 


1. Define botany. 

2. Define endogen, exogen, acrogen, thallo- 
gen, mono-cotyledon, and give an example of 
each. 

3. Define dicotyledon, 
give an example of each. 

4. Name the various parts of a flower, and its 
essential organs. 

5. Define caryopsis, drupe, pepo, pome, and 
legume, and give an example of each. 

6. What are the general forms of venation, 
and which is found on endogenous plants ? 

7. Name the various forms of leaf margins, 
and give five forms of leaves. 


polycotyledon, and 


PHYSIOLOGY—PROF. HEIGES 

1. Define physiology. 

2. Define the osseous system; tell how many 
bones are in the human system, and how they 
are divided. 

3. How many teeth are in each set, and name 
the teeth in the permanent set. 

4. Define circulation and describe it from the 
entrance of the blood into the right auricle. 

5. Define digestion, and name all the pro- 
cesses succeeding prehension. 





6. Explain the formation of the ear and the 


_ functions of the various parts. 


7. Explain the structure of the brain, names 
of various parts, and functions of gray and 
white matter. 

8. Define muscle, and name several uses of 
muscles. 

g. Explain the construction of the organs of 
voice. 

10. Name the five senses, and locate each 
sensation to its appropriate organ. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—PROF. HEIGES. 
1..Define matter; give an example of its 
three states. 

2. Name the universal properties and define 
three of them. 

3. Name the two kinds of friction, and men- 
tion some of the advantages of the same. 

4. Define capillarity, and state the law of ele- 
vation of liquids in. tubes of different sizes. 

5. State the law governing the time of oscil- 
lation of pendulums of different lengths. Ex- 
ample: Lengths 39’ and 156’; required ratio of 
oscillation. 

6. Arifle ball leaves the earth perpendicularly 
with a velocity of 80 feet per second. Over 
what distance did it pass? 

7. A photometer (define) indicates a sixteen 
candle-power for a gas-jet 1 foot from the wall. 
What will be its candle-power 4 feet from the 
wall? 

8. What is the velocity of light? By whom 
and by what means was it discovered ? 

9. Explain the construction of the human eye. 

10. Explain the construction of a plate elec- 
trical machine. 

GEOGRAPHY—SUPT. AMES. 

1. Name and describe three of the largest 
rivers on the earth. 

2. Of what States is the empire of Germany 
composed? Bound it and locate the capital 
and three other large cities. 

3. Describe the physical features of North 
America. Give its principal mining regions, 
and tell what they produce. 

4. Describe the Yukon river. 

5. What industries predominate in (a) the 
New England States? (b) the Gulf States? (c) 
the Mississippi Valley? (d) the Pacific States? 


HISTORY—-SUPT AMES. 


1. Give an account of the voyages of John 
and Sebastian Cabot. 

2. Relate what you regard as the more im- 
portant events connected with the colonization 
of Massachusetts. 

3. Give a brief account of the life and — 
services of William Penn. 

4. When and under what circumstances was 
Harvard College founded? The printing press 
introduced into this country ? 

5. Say what you can about the thirteenth and 
fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. 


ORTHOGRAPHY—SUPT. AMES. 


Metonymy, brilliancy, pretentious, arrange- 
ment, zsthetics, legitimate, repartee, medizval, 
reference, panegyric, adamantine, connubial, 
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offering, transferring, 
deceit, decimal, 
defalcation, defamation, 
deference, deficiency, deficit, defunct, deign, 
deleterious, delicacy, delicious, demagogue, 
demonstrable, dense, domicile, dyeing, duteous, 
eligible, emanate, exhilarate, facet, ‘fascinate, 
finical, indelible, inseparable, infe rrible, salable, 
peaceable. 


asphyxia, 
decease, 


necessities, 
altering, decalogue, 
declension, decrease, 


RHETORIC, GRAMMAR, ETC.—SUPT. AMES. 


1. Definition and derivation of the term 


rhetoric. 

2. What is meant by perspicuity in words ? 

3. Give definitions of the following: Parallel, 
diallage, diexodus. What is meant by irony, 
sarcasm, innuendo ? 

4. Difference between the three de] 
of harmony. 

5. What is method? What 
does subject-matter assume? 

6. Name the four chief classes into which the 
kinds of composition are divided? Cite 


yartments 


various forms 


various 
examples of each. 

What is meant by the emotions? 
them. 

8. Difference between the ancient and mod- 
ern idea of the Beautiful. 

g. What is meant by the ridiculous? 
are the three requisites of wit? What 
squib? The pasquinade? The bon mot? 
lampoon ? 

10. What is literature in its most general sig- 
nification? What are the seven departments of 
literature? Define poetry. What metres are 
employed in the following? Mark off the feet: 


Classify 


What 
is the 
The 


“* God help you, sailors, at your need 
pare the curse; 
For some ships safe in port, indeed, 
Rot and rust, 
Run to dust.”’ 


11. Analyze the verify the punctua- 
] 


tion, and parse the italicized words. 


above, 


LATIN— 

Translate literally the following 

Post ejus mortem nihilo minus Helvetii id, 
quod constituerant, facere conantur, ut e finibus 
suis exeant. Ubi jam se ad eam rem paratos 
arbitrati sunt, oppida sua omnia, numero 
ad duodecim, vicos ad quadringentos, reliqua 
privata edificia incendunt; frumentum omne, 
preeter quod secum portaturl erant, 
unt; ut domum reditionis spe sublata, 
tiores ad omnia pericula subeunda essent 
mensium molita cibaria sibi quemque 
efferre jubent. 

Nihilo, part of speech, account for case ; guod, 
parse and decline; constituerant, princ ‘ip al parts 
and where found; comantur, reason for tense: 
numero, rulefor case; ad, parse; vicos, decline: 
portaturi evant, where found ; coméburunt, prin- 
cipal parts; swd/ata, from what verb? what} part 
of verb? rule for use; sz, rule for case: a mo, 
rule for case ; judent, principal parts. 


SUPT. AMES. 


esse 


com bur- 
para- 
Trium 
domo 


ALGEBRA—PROF. ee 
Find G. C. D. of x*—7 x* + 6, x*—2x3 
2 , 6 3 7 * 
— 48, x —5 x —6, x'—3x?+ 54 x, and x fy 
—x°*y—30x’y. 


| 
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2. prime factors of L. 
4x*y*—y4y ®, x*— 3x—2, and x? — 
/ 4x+20 4—yx 
Given ———————- > ——-——— to find x. 
4—vVx y x 
Find the value of )/ 14—4/ 6. 
5. Find 5 arithmetical means between 3 and 31 
6. A square tract of land contains one-fourth 
as many acres as there are rods in the fence 
closing it. What is the length of the fence? 
7. Givenx-+-yY X:Xx—YyX::3yY x+ 0:2 
, to find x 
8. Find three numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression such that their sum will be 21 and the 
sum of their squares 189. 
9. A dealer bought a box of shoes for $100. 
He sold all but five pairs for $13 


i 35 at a profit of 
$1 per pair. How many pairs were there in the 
box? 


2. Give all the 


x 


GEOMI .Y—SUPT. SHELLEY. 


yve that the diagonals of 
ect e: x h othe 
inscribed angle is measured by one 


para 
gram 
2. An 
half of the arc intercepted by its sides. 
3. The three bisectors of the three 
gle meet In a point. 
iven circle a regula 


angles of 
} . 
inscribe Ina g 


. To describe a circumference through three 
nts not in the same straight line. 

Prove the value of the interior 

ular octagon. 

distance between the diag 
and the side of », to construct the squar 

The perpendicular distance between two 

is 30, and a line is drawn across them 

le of 45 What is the length 


between the parallels , 


angle of 


res 


y 
5b 

> 
j 


Give onal 


a square 


legre cS. 


ARITHMETIC——SUPT. SHELLEY. 


1. How would you teach a class notation of 


decimals ? 

2. A store rents for $2,000, and th 
same 1s 2% per cent. on a valuat 
The owner: it for $35,000, and invests 
money in bonds at that pay a dividend « 
per cent. annually yw much is his income in- 
creased or diminished 

3. A, B and C enter into partnershi ip ; 
his stock in one year, B put in one-fift 
as A for 1omo.; C put in three-fourths as much 
as A for 4 mo.; they gain $3,400. What was 
each one’s share of the gain? 

4. What will be the cost of raising the sur 
face of melt an acre of ground g inches, at the 
rate of 75 cts. per cu. yd. ? 

5. Mr. Smith paid 3% times as much for a 
horse as for harness; if he had paid 1o per 
cent. less for the harness and 7 1-7 per cent 
more for the horse, = y would together hav 
cost $245 40; how much did he give for each? 

6. Sold John Smith on 4 mo. credit, mdse. as 
Pot Socsi Feb. 12, bill of $300; March 20, "bill 
of $400. Paid July 1, $200. From what date 
must I reckon interest on the balance? 

In addition to the foregoing, Prof. Ames ex 
amined the class in elocution. The work done 
by the members of the class in book-keeping 
and dr: iwing was inspec ted by the committee. 


e tax on the 
10n Of $22,000. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N Tuesday afternoon, July 1o, 1883, the 
( county, city, and borough superinten- 
dents in attendance at State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, met in convention in the court-house 
at Williamsport. At 2 p. m., State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. E. E. 
HiGBEE, called to order, and was chosen 
permanent chairman. Supt. GerorcE R. 
Dixon, of Elk, was elected secretary. 

Supt. J. W. Harvey, of Chester county, 
then read the following paper, the first on 
the programme, upon 


LOCAL AND COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


Why have I been named to prepare a paper 
on the subject of Teacher's Institutes? is a ques- 
tion I have frequently asked myself during the 
past few weeks. It cannot be that I am expected 
to have anything new on the subject. I appre- 
hend the causes to be, first, that my papers are 
always short—and if this is the only valuable 
quality this possesses, it should count for some- 
thing when the mercury is among the go’s; sec- 
ond, the county and local institutes of Chester 
county, for the past twenty-five years, have been 
popular, well attended, enthusiastic educational 
meetings, and have done much to arouse an in- 
terest in public school work. The average cost 
of our county instidutes for many years has ex- 
ceeded a thousand dollars; and, although our 
teachers have been charged no membership fee, 
the institutes have paid all expenses. For our 
county institutes we endeavor to procure the best 
talent in the educational field, both for day in- 
struction and for evening lectures. The exercises 
duringthe day are varied. A question that is 
likely to interest all our teachers is discussed by 
them during each session. This, in connection 
with vocal music, and the reading of short essays 
on educational topics by our most successful 
teachers, breaks the monotony and greatly in- 
terests all. 

How to conduct our county, local, and district 
institutes, to make them most productive of good 
to all who attend them, has been a source of 
much concern. I think the methods we have 
adopted have met the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the teachers. 

Four or five local institutes are held every year, 
in different parts of the county. These are largely 
attended by the people of the neighborhood. 

In the last few years we have introduced ex- 
ercises by the children, which have made them 
more interesting to parents as well as the chil- 
dren, and perhaps more valuable. Each school 
is allowed some ten minutes for literary exercises. 
These consist of short essays, recitations, etc. 
Competitive exercises are also given in the dif- 
ferent branches. 

All the schools in the vicinity have on exhibi- 
tion samples of pupils’ drawing and penman- 


ship; each school has its samples tacked toa 
square of muslin, and these are arranged around 
the hall, that patrons may see the work done by 
the different schools. 











A committee on awards reports at the close of 
each institute, as to who are best, second best, 
and sometimes third, in the different branches. 
The best of these receive presents from the Su- 
perintendent, and honorable mention is made of 
the others. 

These local institutes each continue two and a 
half days and three evenings. The evenings 
are devoted to lectures, readings, essays, recita- 
tions, competitive exercises, etc. The professors 
of the West Chester, the Millersville, and the 
Kutztown State Normal Schools assist us greatly. 
These, in connection with essays and discussions 
by our teachers and directors, make our meet- 
ings so interesting that we seldom find a hall or 
church that will seat more than one-half of the 
audience. 

It is my own judgment, as well as the opinion 
of most of our people, that the five local insti- 
tutes we hold each year do as much to awaken 
an interest in the cause of general education as 
our county institutes. The coming together of 
teachers, parents, and children, for two or three 
days, does much to create a feeling in favor of 
good schools and sympathy in the teacher's 
work, and is always an important factor for good. 

I have made this brief statement of our miethod 
of work because I know that one reason for the 
success of our local institutes is the shortness of 
the papers. Everybody should have time and 
opportunity to say something, and, where the 
papers are too long, interest is lost and discussion 
prevented. 

One exercise not mentioned, which adds to 
the interest of the local institutes, is the recita- 
tion of stanzas by pupils of the schools, with 
names of authors and sketches of their lives, oc- 
cupying, say, two minutes each. We can do 
more, it seems to me, to correct the evil of flash 
literature, by crowding it out with what is good, 
than in any other way; and the school must be- 
gin the work, by creating in the children a taste 
for the pure and beautiful. 

Our directors attend the local institutes, notice 
the difference between the work of poor and 
good teachers, and recognize it in the salaries 
paid ; in one district, where two years ago $30a 
month was the highest salary, they now range 
from $35, to $70 and similar progress is noted 
elsewhere. 

In visiting schools we find evidence of the ad- 
vantages of the local institute, in the improved 
written work. We have our best teachers tell 
the institute how they teach expression; and the 
best methods are carried into all the schools. 
We find good results from having the fourth and 
fifth reader division read the lesson from the book 
once or twice, then write it out in their own lan- 
guage. 

Two of the discussions at each local institute 
are opened by the teachers or directors, and this 
helps to keep up the interest. Altogether, we 
are certain that these gatherings do good to the 
teachers, the pupils, and the community. 


THE Cuair: The whole question is now 
before you. Some good authorities in Penn- 
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sylvania think the day of the Institute in 
its old form has gone by. Can we do bet- 
ter? Should local institutes such as we 
have heard described take the place of the 
county institute, or should both go on to- 
gether, as now? 

Mr. Moyer: I notice that Chester re- 
ports $600 paid for instruction, and $500 
for ‘‘other purposes.’’ Knowing the high 
reputation of that institute, I should be glad 
to hear what the $500 represents. 

Mr. Harvey: The hall costs us $150, the 
music about $100; I have not my account 
here to give the details. Sometimes there 
is a balance left over, which I give to the 
party who acts as my clerk; if there isa 
deficit, I make it up. I believe the average 
overplus about pays my clerk’s board. We 
have no treasurer, and keep no fund; each 
year takes care of itself. 

Mr. Foose: From 
money come ? 

Mr. Harvey: The county gives us $200; 
the remaining $800 or more is realized from 
the entertainments; the teachers pay no 
membership fee. 

Mr. McQuown: We have heard of the 
lecturers and prizes at the local institutes— 
how are these expenses paid ? 

Mr. Harvey: Course tickets are sold to 
teachers and directors for 25 
others, 5c cents. Of twenty-four local in- 
stitutes held, eighteen have paid their own 
expenses ; the loss on the others was small, 
and I paid it. 

Mr. Luckey: I would like to hear a lit- 
tle more about these local institutes. 

Mr. Harvey: Well, we open on Thurs- 
day noon and close Saturday night—five hal f- 
day and three evening sessions. Instruction 
is given by Normal School professors ; the 
teachers read papers and discuss them. A 
dozen or twenty books (at $1.20 each) are 
given as prizes, awarded by a committee. 
We have two spelling matches—one for 
children under 12, another for all ages. All 
the sessions are crowded. 

Mr. Luckey: Do your Directors grant 
the time ? 

Mr. Harvey: Very freely; we have 
much less trouble about that than we used 
to have for county institute. All the teach- 
ers within five miles, most of them within 
ten, are in attendance ; also a large majority 
of the directors. 

Mr. BuEHRLE: A question has arisen 
whether cities and boroughs having superin- 
tendents should not have separate institutes. 
In my own locality, there has always been 
the best feeling between county and city, so 


whence does the 


cents—to 
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that I speak the more freely. In the city our 
schools are closed for a week, just when they 
are in good trim, about two months after 
opening of term, in order to attend county 
institute. There are fewer changes, the 
work of graded schools differs from the 
ungraded, our city teachers desire and need 
instruction in matters not usually found on 
the programme at county institute. Some 
of us think it would be preferable to hold 
a city institute just before the term opens. 
There are several cities which have special 
legislation giving county or State aid to 
separate institutes. We would like to hear 
how that works, and how general is the 
opinion that cities and boroughs having 
separate superintendencies should hold their 
own institutes. It would also lessen the 
difficulty experienced in the larger counties, 
where six or seven hundred teachers and an 
audience of citizens often make an institute 
unmanageable. 

Mr. Cessna: Are directors compelled to 
pay teachers for time, if institute is held be- 
fore the term opens? 

THE Cuair: The law covers only the 
time when actually engaged in teaching. 

Mr. Harvey: Do I understand that di 
rectors are prohibited from paying for time, 


if institute is held during vacation ? 

THE CuHair: They have no legal right. 
-robably the intent of the law was to cover 
all time after contract is made, but the 
wording is ‘‘ actually engaged in teaching.” 


Mr. Wooprurr: When institute opens 
on the first day of the school term, I suppose 
directors should count it the first week of 
the term. 

THE CHarR: That is right. 

Mr. Hit_arD: In Forest county the Su 
perintendent cannot hold an institute worthy 
of the name, unless he goes down into his 
own pocket for part of the expenses. Many 
of the teachers are apathetic, and some of 
the people are opposed to institute, and use 
pressure to prevent attendance. We charge 
50 cents membership fee, and a fee for the 
entertainments, but cannot cover expenses. 
I think the minimum appropriation should 
be $125, and should be drawn from the 
state treasury instead of the county. 

Mr. Patrerson: I know teachers of 25 
or 30 years’ standing, who have heard the 
same story at institute all that time, and 
while they go year after year, and applaud 
for politeness’ sake, will tell you that they 
get nothing new there. In many of the 
boroughs in my county, the teachers have 
gone far beyond the primary branches, 
while many of the county teachers are be- 
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ginners ; the latter need training on first prin- 
ciples, and the former on higher work ; and 
the institute cannot well adapt itself to both. 
Perhaps if we had our primary teachers tell 
what they cannot do, instead of what they 
are doing, we should get more benefit some- 
times. Then these foreign teachers, of high 
reputation, often get away up in the clouds, 
with their ideas about ‘‘ the new education,”’ 
and the primary teacher goes away without 
learning anything. My theory of institute 
is that the teachers should come together 
and do their own talking, asking and an- 
swering questions as they arise. Prepared 
papers do not reach the root of the matter— 
there is so much dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia in them that the Superintendent hardly 
recognizes the teacher, and perhaps he does 
not fully recognize himself. Give the 
teacher time to prepate and theorize, and 
his essay will be like the lectures of those 
who make a business of hanging on insti- 
tutes—of no practical value. 

Mr. JAMES: We have not a dozen Nor- 
mal graduates teaching in our county; and 
if the day of institutes has gone by, as we 
have heard suggested, how and where shall 
the teachers get training? We think the 
teachers do get some good to carry into 
their schools. If the work now done is not 
sufficiently practical, make it so; instead of 
reading papers, bring classes of children be- 
fore the teachers, and let them see good 
work done. But do not let us underrate 
the only chance some of us have to give our 
teachers practical help. 

Mr. Hittarp: With us the day of insti- 
tute has not yet come: still, we find prac- 
tical results in the work of the schools, 
from the instruction given there. Our 
teachers take full notes, and many of them 
apply the ideas and methods successfully. 
We try to have our instructors tell teachers 
exactly how to do their work. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have found it best 
to combine good instruction from abroad 
with the practical work of our home teachers. 
We want some work by men higher than 
ourselves. 

Mr. McQuown: Let us not be too ready 
to attack the old institute until we have 
something better to propose. We are not 
ready to abolish the institute; let us then 
do our best with existing laws. There 
should be some general principles on which 
we can all agree. Mr. Chamberlain is right 
about combining home and foreign work ; 
we want our teachers both to work and to 
get inspiration. We should avoid laying 
too much stress on mere entertainment. 
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Mr. STOCKDILL: We have no trouble in 
getting all our teachers together. We get 
one good instructor from abroad, and have 
drawing taught by a lady of our own town 
—in the evening we have popular lecturers. 
We pay all expenses and have money left— 
one year we did not draw acent from the 
county. We have set times for questions 
upon difficulties in our work—if our teachers 
cannot answer, they are referred to the pro- 
fessional instructor. Our chief trouble is 
that we have no building that will hold 2000 
people. 

Mr. Weiss: I do not agree with my 
Pottsville neighbor. He has spoken for the 
boroughs. I speak for the county. Our 
teachers have derived immense benefit from 
the institute, county as well as local; both 
have their place, and it is wrong to attack 
or undervalue either. There is no teacher 
in our county who knows so much that he 
cannot learn something at the county insti- 
tute if he goes there for that purpose. 

Mr. Luckey: I suppose nobody wants to 
abolish the institute, but we all want to im- 
prove it so that more work will be accom- 
plished. All the objections apply to the 
management ; the trouble is that we try to 
make what was good 20 years ago suit the 
wants of to-day. We bring our teachers 
together for a week, spending their money 
and time, to hear a set of preachers, law- 
yers, doctors and lunatics who never taught 
a day in their lives. What we want is an 
institute where teachers can learn something 
about their work. ‘There are some such in 
Pennsylvania, and others in the transition 
state, like Mr. Harvey’s. Every other pro- 
fession needs and has its own leaders, except 
the teachers, and we shall never be recog- 
nized until we weed out the so-called edu- 
ucators who have no practical experience in 
teaching. 

Mr. BALENTINE: My own opinion, based 
on experience in Schuylkill county, is that 
such large bodies are unmanageable. We 
have had the best talent—eminent teachers, 
who knew both from logic and experience 
what they were saying. We have been 
““ fooled’’ sometimes—but who hasn’t? You 
get a great deal of chaff at any convention ; 
but an immense amount of good is done to 
many a teacher by the institute—and I am 
one of the many. Some lecturers start on a 
high basis—what they say may be true, and 
may be philosophical, but the hearer often 
does not understand it. Teachers want to 
know what to do, and how to do it—the 
why comes later on. I would divide the in- 
stitute into three classes—the beginners, the 
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holders of provisional certificates, and the 
professionals and permanents—and address 
to each the kind of instruction adapted to 
their wants. A body of 600 or 700 teachers 
of all grades in one room, however good the 
instruction, will not secure the best results. 

Mr. McNeEac: We should try to strike 
the mean between foreign and home talent. 
Where means are limited, I would have one 
instructor from abroad in county institute, 
and use my home talent in the local insti- 
tutes. I think we have too much imitation 
of modes, instead of application of princi- 
ciples. We want the philosophy—we must 
know the wy in order to do the wha+t. 

Mr. Hammonp: The benefit of the insti- 
tute accrues mainly. to particular localities. 
When county institute is held in a borough, 
the city teachers often will not attend, and 
the people of the city, of course, have no 
benefit. 

Mr. FowLer: 
so is the institute, county or local. 
teachers who grumble that they can get 
nothing at county institute, would get noth- 
ing anywhere. I have been surprised in 
Pennsylvania that the Superintendents do no 
platform work themselves, as they do in 
New York. I do not think it is true that 
many institute instructors are not expe- 
rienced teachers. Of course there must be 
popular lectures for entertainment, to raise 
money for the expenses. 

Mr. Cass: What makes an institute suc- 
cessful? Is it raising a thousand dollars, 
and spending it? Is it having a “‘show’’? 
I think success should be measured by the 
bettering of the work of the schools. 
the beginners who come into the schools 
each year get ideas and methods at institute, 
and are enabled to do better work, that in- 
stitute is a success. And as many beginners 
come every year, they need instruction in 
first principles just as much as earlier begin- 
ners did twenty years ago—hence we prop 
erly have the same kind of work now as 
then. Interested, working teachers make a 
good institute, and we find home talent to 
give us a more interesting and profitable 
session than foreign. Having worked all 
day, we give them entertainment at nicht. 
Dividing the institute into classes meets the 
wants of all grades. Instruction, home or 
foreign, to be useful must be addressed to 
the practical work of the district school. 

Mr. Baer: I think we might profitably 
change not only the method of institute, 
but the law also. I believe the money now 
spent on the county institute would be better 
spent on local institutes, in which we could 
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have just what is needed and when and 
where it is needed. We could get more 
practical work out of a summer normal in- 
stitute, conducted by the County Superin 
tendent and Normal professors of the dis- 
trict, than from the institute as it now exists. 
We can’t live on ‘fa good time,”’ on ‘‘en 
thusiasm,’’ and ‘‘entertainment;’’ there 
must be direct, technical, professional in 
struction ; and in the present form of insti- 
tute, very little of it can be given. 

Mr. Wo tr: I feel the same want as the 
last speaker, and would have held such a 
summer school, except for the fear that 
thereby some teachers might be kept from 
going to the neighboring Normal school 
In securing instructors for county institute, 
I have tried to get men from the school- 
room, with hearts full of love for children, 
and the majority of our teachers put in 
practice successfully the ideas presented to 
them. Our instructors not only lecture— 
the teachers catechise them, and questions 
fly thick and fast, to the great benefit of 
teachers and children. We have also re 
vived the local institute, the programme 
being revised by the Superintendent, but the 
work done entirely by the teachers them 
selves. The late Rev. J. I. Burrell, our sec- 
ond Superintendent, held three local in- 
stitutes without foreign talent, which did 
much to cultivate the power of expression 
among our teachers. I should be glad to see 
the law amended in accordance with Mr. 
Baer’s suggestions. We have derived some 
benefit from the public ation of a daily paper, 
with abstracts of the lectures prepared by 
the instructors, which is presented to the 
teachers at each session and sent to Di- 
rectors at the close of the week. 

Mr. Ryan: Perhaps we do not sufficiently 
study economy. The one week of institute 
far too short—I wish we could have 
summer session of four weeks—but we do 
not always make the most of what we have. 
Even the great men who come to instruct 
us sometimes take a whole week to tell us 
what might boiled down into two or 
three lessons. 

Mr. KELLy: 
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Could we not make the money 
upon one week, run an institute 
for a longer time? Sometimes we pay ex 
orbitant prices for instructors—a man who 
gets $40 a week in New York wants $100 
here. 
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ing instruction at institute, I have only to 
say that a Superintendent who does his 
work well has two months work getting 
ready, and about 18 hours out of 24 during 
the institute, without going on the platform. 

Mr. Fow.er: I know the Superinten- 
dents are competent, and are familiar with 
the needs of the locality ; I know also that 
in our neighboring State these officers do in- 
struct from the platform; and I wondered 
why it was not so here. 

Adjourned to 3 p. m. to-morrow. (Sub- 
sequently, in order to give Superintendents 
opportunity to visit the boom, the second 
session was postponed to Thursday at 2 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE President called the Superintendents 

to order at 2 p. m., and the second 
paper on the programme was read by Supt. 
R, K. BuEHRLE, of Lancaster city: 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARIES IN CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to present a paper on the organiza- 
tion of libraries in city schools, the writer first 
endeavored to ascertain the present condition 
of these schools in this respect, confining his 
inquiries, as a matter of course, principally to 
those of his own state. His letters of inquiry, 
nearly always promptly answered, revealed xo 
properly organized libraries under the control 
of the public school authorities as a part of the 
regularly constituted and recognized system of 
public instruction. Quite a number of cities and 
boroughs report libraries more or less under the 
control of the board of directors or controllers, 
as existing, or as having existed for some time ; 
but there is generally no regular appropria- 
tion of funds to purchase books for the library, 
and no committee of the board charged with 
its management; in others, efforts are being 
made to establish libraries in connection with 
their high schools, and entertainments are given 
to obtain funds for this purpose, or money is 
collected at the annual commencement with 
which to purchase the nucleus of a library. 

Even the rural districts are waking up to the 
importance of this subject, and from Bucks 
county we hear that “‘ many of the schools have 
fairly good libraries,"’ while ‘in others a few 
books have been collected” as an earnest of 
good things to come. 

The greatest interest has, however, been man- 
ifested in this subject in the cities of New Eng- 
land, though even there it seems to be only 
sporadic, dependent on the special qualification 
of the teacher of some particular school or the 
librarian of the public library. 

The establishment of public libraries by the 
state is almost as old as literature. The bricks 


of Assyria, as well as the tombs and temples of 
Egypt, bear testimony to their existence thous- 





ands of years ago, while in modern times the 
library of the British Museum, with its one and 
a-half million of volumes, the library of France, 
with probably two millions, and our own Con- 
gressional library of four hundred thousand 
volumes, prove that their importance is still 
admitted, and that they are still regarded as 
proper objects of governmental care. Some of 
the states in our own country went so far as to 
attempt to create them in every common school 
by the mere fiat of their legislature. The move- 
ment in this direction assumed large proportions. 
It was inaugurated by Gov. De Witt Clinton, ot 
New York, who recommended the passage of a 
law establishing school libraries in his message 
to the legislature in 1827. Such a law was 
passed in 1835. Michigan followed in 1837, and 
Horace Mann secured the enactment of a sim- 
ilar law in Massachasetts in the same year. 
Connecticut followed in 1839, Rhode Island and 
Iowa in 1840, Indiana in 1841, and Maine in 
1844. The results of these efforts, as reported 
by the Commissioner of Education, are as fol- 
lows: P 

‘“* New York, the pioneer state in this move- 
ment, passed a law in 1838 which was to place, 
within fifteen years, 1,600,000 volumes on the 
shelves of the school libraries, $55,000 a year 
being appropriated by the state, with the requi- 
sition that an equal amount be raised by taxa- 
tion for the same purpose. The law met with 
favor, and in 1842, 630,125 volumes, of which 
200,000 had been added that year, were reported 
in the school libraries. 

‘‘In 1843, an act was passed granting author- 
ity to the school districts to use, with certain re- 
strictions, the library funds for the purchase of 
school apparatus, and one in 1858 for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages. 

“Still the libraries increased, until in 1853 
they contained 1,604,210 volumes. Then began 
their period of decadence, so that the State Su- 
perintendent, in his annual report for 1861, said: 
‘Concurrent testimony from nearly every quar- 
ter of the state, represents the libraries in the rural 
districts as almost totally unused, and rapidly 
deteriorating in value. His successor finds the 
libraries mainly represented by a motley collec- 
tion of books ranging in character from Head- 
ley's Sacred Mountains to the Pirate's Own 
Book, numbering in the aggregate 1,500,000 
volumes, scattered among the various families, 
in the nursery, crowded into cupboards, thrown 
into cellars, stowed away in lofts, exposed to the 
action of water, the sun, and of fire, or more 
frequently locked away into darkness unre- 
lieved and silence unbroken. The darkness of 
this picture is partially relieved by the fact that 
the cities and larger villages have been less neg- 
ligent. I think this may safely be set down as 
among our permanent investments of the school 
fund from which no revenue is derived.” 

The experience of Massachusetts, similar in 
many respects to that of New York, may be 
summed up in the report that ‘the school li- 
braries have been superseded by free town li- 
braries.” 

As regards the West, the State Superintendent 
of Michigan says: ‘‘ The whole system seems 
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to have come into general disfavor, and is, more 
than any other feature of our school system, the 
one of which we are least proud.” 

Such is .the record of the states where the 
system has been longest on trial, and of whi h 
most might naturally be expected. If from 
these general statements including the entire 
state, attention is directed to the cities in those 
states, it will be found that the Boston Girls’ 
High Schooi reports a library of 2,000 v olumes, 
the Latin Grammar School one of 5,000 vol- 
umes, and this seems to be all there is in the 
way of public school libraries in this centre of 
intelligence. New York, excepting its college, 
reports absolutely no hbraries in connection 
with its public schools, nor is the record of De- 
troit, in the state of Michigan, any brighter. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to draw a gloor- 
ier picture than that afforded by the present 
condition of affairs in these states in which the 
legislature attempted to establish libraries. 
Money squandered, books lost, and laws estab 
lishing them and providing for their continued 
maintenance, repealed. The great lesson that 
is forcibly taught is that successful libraries are 
not a creation but a growth, that they should 
not be received as a gift from the state, but ac 
quired in consequence of a deeply-felt want in 
the school ; that money alone will not produce 
them, but that personal effort and mental culture 
are essential. 

From this discouraging story of failure else- 
where, it is cheering to turn to our own state, 
where legislation has been rather permissive 
and restrictive. Here Philadelphia heads the 
list with a library of 1,100 volumes in the Cen- 
tral high school, 500 in the Girls’ normal school, 
2,000 in the Fifth Ward grammar school, 820 in 
the Sixth Ward, 2,217 in the Keystone grammar 
school, 3,500 in the Locust Street grammar 
school, 1,579 in the North West grammar school, 
2,000 in the South-West grammar school, and 
8,000 in the library of the Teachers’ Institute. 

The writer has been informed that school li- 
braries are replenished from the interest of a 
fund left by Stephen Girard for this purpose, 
and are under the control of the principals of 
the schools in which they are located ; access to 
them is given to distinguished pupils as an in- 
ducement for them to study and to secure good 
behavior; the books are purchased by the prin 
cipals, who also act as librarians. The entire 
sum thus distributed among six schools located 
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ate 
in what is termed the old city proper is $55 
Che library of the Teachers’ Institute is, of 


course, managed by the teachers themselves, 
who expended $1,000 on it last year alone. 

Of Pittsburgh, Supt. Luckey reports : ** Most 
of the forty school districts have a small library 
subject to the control of the public school au 
thorities ; about $100 per district is annually ex- 
pended for books selected and purchased by 
them. The librarian is appointed by them, and 
the funds are in part raised by the giving of en 
tertainments and by donations. The circulation 
is limited to the pupils of the schools. The city of 
Allegheny rejoices in a flourishing public school 
library containing 8,330 volumes, of which 4,300 

swere acquired by transfer in 1871. It is main- 
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tained by the board of controllers, by virtue of 
an act passed in 1872, empoweting them ‘to 
appropriate from the school funds such sums of 
money as may be necessary to maintain a li- 
brary within said city, for the use of teachers, 
pupils of the public schools, and citizens of Al- 
legheny.’”’ 

The other cities and boroughs, so far as heard 
from, very generally report public school librar 
ies in existence. Their condition can be ascer- 
tained to some degree in the tabulated statement 

page 64) accompanying this paper. It would 
be very desirable to have a complete report 
from all the districts in the state on this subject. 
as a necessary preliminary step to further pro 
gress. These thirteen smaller cities and boroughs 
reporting public school libraries supply a strange 
commentary to the commissioners’ statement 

‘‘As might reasonably be expected, very few 
public school libraries have been formed in 
Pennsylvania,” for of the larger cities only 
Wilkesbarre and Scranton report no publi 
school libraries to the writer’s knowledge; and 
were a careful canvass of the counties made, no 
doubt a similar favorable showing would appear 
and flourishing libraries would be reported as 


many of the smaller towns and 


existing in 
village 

But t 
implies mor 
cases, or even in a separate building, labelled 
‘Public school library.’” An organization dif 
fers from a mere aggregation in this: that in the 
former the various parts constituting the organ 
ization perform different functions, all tending 
to its welfare and perpetuation ; and, as in the 
kingdom of nature, the earliest kinds of organ 
ization are the simplest, and gradually develop 
into more complex; and as the process of evo 
lution starts with the division of a unit into sev- 
eral parts or organs, and proceeds in this man 
ner, differentiating one organ after another to 
perform special functions, so in the subject 
under consideration the unorganized crude ef 
forts were probably necessary as a nidus out of 
which should grow forth the perfectly organized 
public school libraries of the future. 

The preliminary steps to be taken, and the 
kind of aid to be furnished by the legally con 
stituted public school authorities, are prescribed 
in the act of May 5, 1864, sec. 1-10, P. L. page 


| inization of libraries in city schools 


1e Orr: 
than a mere collection of books in 


826. It provides for the possession, location, 
care, and selection of the books purchased, the 
receiving and disbursing of all moneys collected, 
donated, or bequeathed, and restrains the board 
from applying any of the money raised by tax- 
ation for school purposes, to the purchasing of 
books for the public or school library, ex« ept 
only such as are of a strictly professional char 
acter, for the use of teachers. The only defect 
in this otherwise model act is the prohibition 
just mentioned, for public libraries are a neces 
sary supplement to a system of public instruction 
being essential means of diffusing general intel 
ligence. 

They are the chief literary springs at which 
the pupils who annually leave our schools to 
engage in the active pursuits of life can quench 
their thirst for knowledge and extend the pro 
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cess of education often so early discontinued ; 
and school libraries properly organized are the 
intellectual armories whence the intelligent 
teacher obtains the weapons with which to de- 
stroy the strongholds of ignorance and preju- 
dice. 

The organization of such libraries implies 
such a standard of education, and such methods 
of teaching, as can scarcely be found anywhere. 
Public opinion must first elevate the demands 
for general intelligence. It must expect of the 
student a general acquaintance with the best 
that is written. Ignorance of Prescott, Motley, 
or Bancroft must bring disgrace on the teacher 
of history if the school-library is to become a 
necessity. Conversation in refined society must 
rise to such matters as only an acquaintance 
with the best authors can satisfy. The teacher 
must be stimulated by such demands to ransack 
the classic English authors, and thus fit himself 
in turn to point out the more excellent way to 
his pupils. Geography must mean not merely 
the ability to locate places, but a knowledge of 
the productions of the diferent countries, to- 
gether with the people inhabiting them, the in- 
stitutions under which they live, an inquiry into 
the genesis of those institutions, and the char- 
acter of the population. To properly organize 
libraries for city schools, therefore, includes a 
knowledge of what is comprised in the curricula 
of those schools, the present needs of their 
teachers, and the future wants of their pupils. 
If those who organize the library have the power 
to direct the course of instruction, success is al- 
mest assured. Noone should be better qualified 
to do this than the superintendent. He can so 
conduct his examinations, both of teachers and 
pupils, as to render its existence a necessity. 
When this is recognized, the means for the pur- 
chase of the necessary books will soon be found, 
and their choice will be conditioned by his de- 
mands. 

With this lever in the hands of an energetic, 
well-read, judicious superintendent, what may 
not be accomplished! The best kind of litera- 
ture would be rendered not only necessary but 
accessible to the poorest and most neglected ; 
the teacher would have spread out before him 
the accumulated riches of learning inviting him 
to select according to the wants of his classes, 
offering communion with the master minds in 
every department of knowledge, and thus en- 
abling him to keep constantly abreast of the 
times by familiar acquaintance with the latest 
and best literary and scientific productions. 
What more effectual method of stamping out ob- 
jectionable literature than this could be devised? 

The methods of bringing the library into daily 
use are various. The teacher of history may 
suggest the biographies or histories to be con- 
sulted in the preparation of the lesson so that 
the pupils may be prepared to add to the text 
from other sources; the geography lesson may 
be enlivened by the reading of a fine description 
or historical narrative by one or more members 
of the class previously appointed, or the exhibi- 
tion of fine pictures of the places mentioned in 
the text. The writer has found a diary of events 


an excellent means to stimulate the pupils to in- 
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vestigate and read up. The important thing is 
to afford an opportunity to as many as possible 
to reproduce in class or school what they have 
gleaned in the library. Probably the most per- 
fect plan, where practicable, is that of Mr. Savin, 
principal of the Point Street school, of Provi- 
dence, who “‘selects the books to be read with as 
minute care as a surgeon would use in selecting 
his. instruments.’ Not one has been admitted 
until he has thoroughly satisfied himself of its 
contents. “He makes in a certain sense the 
selection of reading for each pupil.’’ ‘Out of 
the list of numbers presented by the pupil, he 
furnishes that book which in his judgment will 
best further the process of intellectual training 
and development which he has in view for that 
individual pupil.’’ ‘ The study of the adapta- 
tion of individual books to individual readers is 
plainly an essential feature of the plan.”’ ‘‘ The 
use which the pupil shall make of the books is 
by no means optional with him; he must keep 
it at least one week, and in certain cases an 
extra week. He may not return it unread or 
superficially read; he must give a satisfactory 
account of his reading. There are several ways 
in which the principal satisfies himself of the 
fruits of each pupil's reading.”’ 

(1) ‘‘ The written exercise books. Each 
pupil is supplied with a blank-book, and before 
returning a book which he has read he must 
enter in this as careful an abstract of it as possi- 
ble, being allowed to have the book itself before 
him while writing it.”’ 

(2) Oral abstracts, from memory. 

(3) Written abstracts, from memory. 

Of this plan it has been well said that very 
much depends ‘on who the teacher is, on his 
intelligent familiarity with books, tact in dealing 
with children, and judicious adaptation of all 
the details. Granting these, however, it is plain 
that the system possesses great advantages. It 
is based on a correct theory. It is exceedingly 
effective in practice. It commends itself to the 
intelligence of the child. It brings to his atten- 
tion some of the most suitable books for his 
reading. It furnishes the best preparation for 
his future use of books.” 

To use this or any other plan with effect, 
special catalogues of books desirable for pupils 
and schools must be prepared; cards contain- 
ing lists of such books are very convenient, and 
best of all cards and catalogues on special sub- 
jects, epochs, or events, mentioning not only the 
author or authors, but the volume, chapter, and 
page, and supplied with hints and notes for the 
use of the pupils. 

As the preparation of such catalogues involves 
much reading and careful study, the best, most 
expeditious, and economical plan would be the 
appointment by the department of a commission 
of superintendents and teachers, to each of 
whom special subjects should be assigned, and 
the result of whose reading should be reported 
to the chairman of the committee, or to the per- 
son designated to arrange the whole for the 
press, rejecting such portions as to him seem 
objectionable. All public schools applying for 
these catalogues and lists should be supplied 
with them by the department free of cost. 
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Last, but by no means least important, is the 
librarian, who should be the best educated man 
or woman that can be obtained, well read, a 
good critic or judge of books, conversant with 
the subjects taught, and disposed to assist those 
who use the library; for a function of the li- 
brary which is coming to be more fully acknowl- 
edged is that of not merely furnishing the ma- 
terial for the reading of the public, but also, so 
far as possible, indicating the method of reading 
and study. Hence the librarian will not only 
direct where to find what is wanted, but place 
the pupil in a position to know where to find 
what he wants himself. Unlike the warder of 
one of our college libraries, who cried, ‘‘ Boys! 
what are you doing here? This is no place for 
you,” he will welcome the pupils of our public 
schools, place at their disposal the treasures of 
the library, especially in illustrated books, and 
thus co6perate with the teacher in the work of 
education. 

To conclude, then: Perfectly organized librar- 
ies for city schools require courses of study so 
arranged and pursued as to render contributions 
from them a necessary part of the recitations ; 
teachers disposed to read not for themselves 
only, but more especially that they may select 
for their pupils with the same success as the 
physiologist provides the particular kind of 
nourishment needed for every part of the ani- 
mal organism ; books selected, purchased, and 
arranged with special reference to the course of 
study, including not only fiction, but books of 
travel, discovery, and exploration for the classes 
in geography, of biography and history, of 
science and politics, illustrated books adapted 
to all grades, from the lowest primary to the 
high school, but especially the best of illustrated 
dictionaries and cyclopedias; for what is wanted 
is not books fer se, nor even rare or curious 
books, however alluring to the book-worm or 
the collector, but books as tools, as aids to study 
and investigation, as inspirers of thought, illus- 
trating the past, the distant, and the scientifically 
known, guides tothe wells of “ English undefiled.” 

Wherever possible, these should be in the 
school-house or zoom, selected by the teacher 
according to his wants and absolutely at his 
disposal, he being accountable, of course, to the 
board that employs him and pays for the library. 
Where this is not possible, and where there are 
one or more public libraries in the district, which 
the writer supposes is the case in every city in 
Pennsylvania, the best plan is for the school or 
class to constitute itself a reading club, each pupil 
contributing a sum sufficient to obtain access to 
the library for as many as possible, and these 
will then place the books taken out at the dis- 
posal of the entire club, class, or school. Sucha 
plan is especially desirable in connection with 
grammar and high schools, and depends for its 
adoption merely on the will of the teacher. 

1. To aid in the establishment of school librar- 
ies the Department of Public Instruction should 
prepare a catalogue of books suitable for such 
lfbraries, with additions annually of such books 
as are published during the year, from which all 
public school libraries could make their selec- 
tions, not of necessity but by choice. 
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2. A copy of all state and national publica- 
tions should be sent to the libraries, on applica- 
tion made by the librarian or other properly 
designated person. 

3. The state should authorize the respective 
school boards to expend annually, on the peti- 
tion of two-thirds of the patrons of any school, 
a sum not less than ten cents per pupil enrolled, 
to be taken out of the school fund, for the pur- 
chase of books selected from the list prepared 
by the department, on condition that the state 
contribute an equal sum to that given by the 
district, and on the further condition that the 
condition of the library, the number of volumes 
it contains, the number and kind read, and the 
number of pupils thus benefited be reported, 
as a part of the annual report of the district now 
required by law. 

Mr. FoosE: When we ask the State for 
anything like this, the first question will be 
—‘‘ Will these people do anything them- 
selves???’ We want to give the matter a 
start, and create sentiment in favor of it. 

Mr. HiLvarp: The State ought to be 
willing to dothis for us, but the question is, 
Is it wise to ask for it now? 

SupT. R. M. STREETER, of Titusville, 
read the third paper—subject, 
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The principle of success to-day is system. In 
other times, when the world’s wants were few, 
its work was done by men who made through- 
out the articles of their handicraft, and, indepen- 
dent of one another, they plied their several call- 
ings. There were no combinations, no division 
of labor, no central thought, giving direction, 
force and strength to the carefully-arranged parts 
of a well-organized whole. The worker of iron 
made an axe to-day and a plowshare to-morrow ; 
the carpenter a house or an axe-helve; and the 
work of these artisans at best was clumsy and 
costly. Then commerce plodded; then com- 
munication made uncertain journeys by steed 
and sail, and individual life, a law unto itself, 
was a counterpart of the time which produced 
it. As the country grew, however, all this was 
changed. Economy, catching a hint from na- 
ture, soon applied the system discovered there 
to the practical concerns of life; and to-day the 
various industries are so many circles of business, 
every point of which is in the hands of an ex- 
pert controlled by the mind at the centre. 

In education the reverse is true. The land 
set aside for the support of the first New Eng- 
land school-master was to pay him for teaching 
certain studies. The teacher’s work was thus 
definitely prescribed, and the intellect became 
the field of hisendeavor. Its limits were plainly 
marked out. It was bordered on one hand by 
the province of the New England clergyman, 
zealous in his work and jealous of any attempt 
to encroach upon it; and religion was not re- 
garded as a production to be cultivated in the 
field of the school-master. It was bounded on 


the other side by the domain of home, equally 
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zealous in the discharge of every duty, equally 
jealous of encroachment ; and the teacher was 
expected to give his attention to the work as- 
signed him, and scrupulously to let alone the 
affairs of his neighbors. These boundaries, 
thus early fixed, were not long respected. As 
industry became interested in systematizing its 
work, the fences between the church and the 
school-house, between the school-house and 
home, were thrown down; one duty after an- 
other was thrust upon the teacher by the shirk- 
ers whose lands joined his; and to-day, while 
system makes it possible for the commonest 
workman to become an expert, with wages that 
urge him to make himself a necessity to his em- 
ployer, the teacher, with just money enough to 
make him feel his poverty, is trying to take care 
of his own crop as well as of those which his 
kind-hearted neighbors have insisted on plant- 
ing in his field. 

It is not easy to fix the dates when the school- 
master allowed himself to be thus imposed upon. 
We only know that the clergyman seems fond 
of talking about the youthful depravity of this 
generation, and of telling teachers that a great 
responsibility rests upon them, without any ap- 
parent idea that if he would attend to his busi- 
ness as he ought to attend to it, not only would 
the schools be better, but the world at large. 
We hear occasionally something about “ god- 
less schools” fram the same sanctified quarter, 
coupled with some Christian remark about their 
being “hot-beds of immorality,”’ or at best “a 
mess of pottage;” but this is said with such 
straight-forward simplicity as to make it evident 
that the cuckoo is determined not to father the 
bird which the school-master has hatched for 
him. 

Drunkenness staggers through our streets. 
He lays his hand upon father and brother, on 
your child and on mine. Pulpit and platform 
alike have assailed him, and assailed ‘in vain. 
Legislation has enacted, and he leers in its face. 
Men in their helplessness and women in their 
distress have become petitioners where they 
should decree, and he laughs at them; and now 
when the reformer has failed, he puts a temper- 
ance mop intoschool-ma'am Partington’s hands, 
and insists on her mopping up the Atlantic Ocean 
of intemperance which is flooding her floors. 

Society is rotten; divorce is abroad; children 
are insolent and lazy; legislative bodies are cor- 
rupt; the world’s money is collecting in the 
pockets of the few; the times generally are out 
of joint; and parents turn with scowls to the 
school-master. They say that this must be 
stopped; that it is the result of his teaching; 
that ‘‘ the public school as at present conducted 
not only does not fit boys and girls for the work 
of taking care of themselves and their depen- 
dents, but absolutely hinders them from under- 
taking it, or engenders ideas that are impractical 
or misleading; "’ that ‘the public has to pay in 
some way for all the ignorance of practical life 
in which the public school leaves its pupils ;"” 
that public opinion is getting incensed at this, 
and there is a growing feeling that the masses 
must be educated in a different way; and that 
the school-mastér better bestir himself and cor- 
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rect this outrageous state of affairs. Our boys 
and girls should be taught to work; there should 
be industrial schools established like those in 
Europe. The idea of an education which will 
prepare children for the plow, the anvil, and the 
loom, is spreading everyday. Itis the only hope 
of the country, and should have been thought 
of before. .Let us have industrial schools and 
correct this thing; or better than that, let us drop 
some of the nonsense going on in the school 
room now and take up the elements of indus 
trial education. There need be little change if 
we begin at the proper place; and to-day ‘“‘ How 
far,” do you think, ‘‘can industrial arts be in 
troduced in our public schools?” 

It is time, gentlemen, for this scape-goat busi 
ness to stop. It is time to say once and forever 
that we do not care to be imposed upon any 
longer. When these parents bring their griev- 
ances to the school-house and abuse the teacher 
for their own blunders, it is time for the teacher 
to have something to say about it. It is time to 
say without fear or favor: Sirs, I pity you; but 
if you have broken every law in the decalogu 
and are suffering therefor, I do not understand 
that I should be held responsible simply because 
Iam teaching your children. Grant now that 
your public school—mind, I say your public 
school—doesn't fit your children for life. Who 
is to blame for it?) Did I ever enter into any 
such agreement as that with you? Never. Grant 
that the children of the common school—yow 
children—do not like the idea of getting their 
living by the skillful use of their fingers. Did 
I ever teach them that? ever. It is none of 
my business. You tell me that the public has 
to pay in some way for all the ignorance of prac 
tical life—of Practical life, you will please ob 
serve—in which the public school leaves its pu- 
pils. Very well, who should pay for it? Those 
who dance are in the habit of paying the fiddler. 
This certainly is not one of the teacher's duties. 
You did not bargain with me to.take your child 
at six and at sixteen send him home a full-fledged 
carpenter earning fifteen dollars a week. You 
pretend not to mean that, but to all intents and 
purposes that is the burden of your complaint. 
From beginning to end the teacher is in some 
way the cause of all your troubles. I do not 
agree with you, and that there may be no mis 
take hereafter let me tell you where I stand. | 
hold that it is the heaven-born pnivilege of the 
parent to take care of his own child; to feed 
him ; to clothe him: to educate him, physically, 
morally, mentally. If from the exacting char- 
acter of his employment he cannot attend to 
these, he seeks help in that direction in which 
he is less able to work himself. These helpers 
are the church and school: and the work of 
each is plainly indicated. Now then, it is the 
school's business to take care of the intellectual 
training of the child, and nothing more. You 
have made out a course of study, and you pay 
me to teach it. That you pay me is proof that 
I have done all that you hired me todo. That 
you pay me is proof that the responsibility of 
taking care of the child remains with you. What 
then have I to do with your self-inflicted sorrows? 
Nothing, and they cannot be traced to me. | 
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am simply a person, engaged to do a certain 
work, at a certain price, for a certain time, re- 
sponsible only for the work for which I am en- 
gaged. Not teach morality and temperance? 
Yes, | do; but I want you parents to practice 
for your children’s sake at least what you want 
me to practice and teach. ' 

From this standpoint, members of the con- 
vention, let us consider the immediate topic be- 
fore us. 

With the old landmarks restored, the old prob- 
lem confronts us: How shall we change thought- 
less childhood into thinking maturity? Equally 
old and true is the answer, that for this nothing 
is so good as thought, but it is a matter of some 
moment how this thought is to be set to work. 
If industrial art is to be the agent, upon what 
terms? Shall it take the place of what is in the 
school-room now? Shall it be treated as the 
equal of that work; or shall its claims be so far 
recognized as to introduce its elements in the 
public school ? 

If industrial art is to supersede the present 
work of the school-room, the problem is an easy 
one. The school-house becomes a work-shop; 
and the child begins his schooling when he is 
old enough to use the proper tools. Experience 
—and that is the best authority—makes sixteen 
this age. To defer all training until that time, 
however, is certainly not “the idea which per- 
meates the masses.”’ It is hardly necessary to 
st.te that boys go to work before they are six- 
teen, but I think they do not begin to learn a 
trade in the best establishments before that time. 
Three years as a teacher in one of the most 
prosperous villages in New England, whose 
machinery is found all over the world, enables 
me to testify that boys there did not become ap- 
prentices before sixteen. Says a recent letter 
from the president of these machine works: ‘I 
think a young man should be seventeen or 
eighteen years old—so that he could complete 
his apprenticeship at twenty-one. A good com- 
mon school education is essential, and a high 
school course would be preferable.’ This state- 
ment is verified from other valuable sources. A 
gentleman in Erie has said ‘ The desire is to 
put little boys to a trade, and the crop is little 
workmen. [I left school when I was only eleven, 
but the lack of an education has at times almost 
ship-wrecked my chances.”’ 

A member of the Titusville school-board told 
me that the training which the common school 
gives enables the apprentice to grasp the me- 
chanical idea. ‘‘ You can say to your conven- 
tion,”’ said he, “‘that I have two apprentices of 
about the same age, one fairly educated in the 
common school, though not a graduate, the 
other with little or no mental training. Their 
natural abilities are about the same. They 
began work at the same time. The one who 
has been to school is now earning $1.75 a day ; 
the other 80 cents.” 

There is hardly a man working at his trade in 
your town -or in mine who does not show in 
every article he makes that skilful work depends 
on something besides practice. How many 


shoemakers are there—workmen upon the bench 
for years—who, from their own measurement, 
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can make a comfortable, well-fitting, handsome 
shoe? How many carpenters can make—well, 
exactly what you want? What are barbers asa 
class but so many incentives to profanity? What 
is the servant girl in your kitchen—what are all 
these instances but proofs that the common work- 
man has practice enough already; that practice 
makes perfect, but such perfection is due to 
brains, and cultivated ones at that; that skill is 
only a servant, and that the so-called nonsense 
of the school-room is the element after all which 
the masses most need ? 

It is safe to conclude, then, that the industrial 
arts are not intended to-supersede the intellec- 
tual work of the school-room. 

If we consider these arts as the equal of the 
present work of the school-room, we halve the 
time but we double the difficulty. The jealousy 
of the trades is proverbial. They stand tena- 
ciously on their rights. What is fair for one is fair 
for all. With no common school system to in- 
terfere, each has an equal chance; with this, dis- 
crimination becomes a necessity. ‘‘] am a wood- 
worker,’ says the carpenter, ‘‘ you can’t do with- 
out me.” “I am a worker of iron,” says the 
machinist, ‘‘of course my claim is clear.” ‘I 
bake, and bread is the staff of life," says an- 
other. ‘‘Man does not live by bread alone,” 
returns the butcher. ‘Is the race hereafter to 
go barefoot?’ exclaims the shoemaker; “And 
are feet to be dressed in hides?"’ asks the tan- 
ner. The list need not be extended. There 
are in all about two hundred manufacturing and 
mechanical and mining industries in the United 
States. What can be done with these in the 
school-room in half a day? Grant that fifty be 
selected, could they be properly taught there? 
The claim is untenable on the practical merits 
of the question, while the matter of expense only 
clinches the argument. 

A popular fallacy in this connection is the be- 
lief that such school-training fits the pupil at 
once for the work of life. Probably one of the 
best polytechnic schools in this country is the 
Rensselaer Institute at Troy, N. Y. I am told 
that students deal with the real there from the 
first; I am not told that its graduates secure re- 
sponsible positions on leaving school, without 
an apprenticeship in the business which they in- 
tend to follow; and a graduate must complete a 
four years’ course. The same fact obtains else- 
where. A physician, fresh from his medical 
course, rarely finds ready employment; large 
fees and important cases are not often placed in 
the hands of the youngest bachelor of laws; and 
it can be safely assumed that the recent gradu- 
ate in any course of training is worth but little 
financially. What, then, is a boy sixteen years 
old worth, who for four years on half time has 
studied industrial art in the common school ; 
and how, in the face of experience to the con- 
trary, can he be expected to pass from the school- 
shop to the work-shop and take there a well-paid 
position? It is unreasonable. In addition to 
this, I don’t believe in this half-way work. In 
my opinion it never works well. In cases where 
crowded school-rooms have made it a necessity, 
I have been obliged to excuse classes for half a 
day for a term; and such classes do not thrive. 
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Certain schools in Germany are said to do well 
with such a programme ; ‘but E ngland's half- 
time schools, while they teach arithmetic, read- 
ing and writing to the factory c hildren, m: 1k no 
attempt beyond this, and it may well be ques- 
tioned if this is worth imitating. I have author- 
ity for saying that the Rensselaer Institute made 
the experiment of making manual labor a part 
of its regular course, and the result was failure— 
a result, not conclusive, perhaps, as applied to 
the public schools, but at least suggestive. 

Should it be here remarked that the Manual 
Training School of St. Louis and the Spring 

Garden Institute of Philadelphia are stubborn 
facts not to be easily disposed of, it need only be 
said that no one can be happier at the success 
of these schools than the writer of this paper; 
but when it is remembered that the question 
under discussion refers to Philadelphia and to 
St. Louis, to Hydetown and to Coon's Corner 
and to every school-house, pretending and un- 
pretending, in the public domain, the fact is felt 
with additional force that any attempt to fasten 
this burden to the public schools would not meet 
the approval of those who have at heart the 
schools’ best interests. 

There is another side to this time questior 
We have seen how undesirable it is to give the 
whole time to manual training; we have found 
I think solid reasons for believing that indus- 
trial features in the school-room on the half-time 
plan are impracticable from the manual training 
standpoint. Those familiar with the presen 
work of the schools need not be told that sucl 
a plan would double the difficulties already there. 
The poor school has more work now than it 
can do to teach reading, writing and arithmetic 
as they ought to be taught. Is there any advan- 
tage to be gained in dividing this time by two? 
The average attendance in towns at best does 
not exceed four years, and to reduce this amount 
to two years would not be re garded an improve- 
ment by those who are trying to furni ha re 
public with thinking men and women. 

This equal division of time, too, is based on 
the principle that the hand needs as much train 
ing as the head. Does it? Is brawn the peer of 
brain? In all experience has it been so recog 
nized? In this age of machinery whose skilful 
fingers hammer, and cut, and saw, with an a 
curacy and swiftness unknown to the deftest 
human hand, is there a machine equal to the 
brain that conceived it? ¢ onsider it as we may : 
the hand is only a machine under the control of 
the mind-power behind it; and just in propor- 
tion as this power be clumsy in its action will 
the work of the fingers be clumsy and mean. 
It is the office of the school-room to train this 
mind-power; but it will take longer than half a 
day; and when we remember that the average 
school time now is less than one half of what it 
ought to be, we cannot wonder that incompe- 
tency is to be found everywhere. It is a result 
to be expected—the result of that narrow-minded 
policy, which, from false views of genuine cul- 
ture, and which, prompted by a false and stingy 
economy has been at work for years claiming 
and trying to prove that, if there is no royal ro: id 
to learnit ng, there is little need of trav eling the 


road at all. Time was when examples were 
not wanting of men, who, climbing from humb| 
circumstances, reached places waiting for then 
high in honor; but these men found means of 
traveling in some way this same royal 

What the common school was ready to give th 
eived; what lay beyond this they strugeled 
to secure; but they never thought that the prizes 
of the world which are worth ‘the having could 
be gained, and kept, without abundant prepara 
tion on their r part for the contest before them. 
Sor ral nklin dipped candles, so Clay built office 
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it en found quite possible to prepare 
yout men of scanty education to be successful 
ilpit exhorters in year OF eighteen months.”’ 
The nob! my of ve. timers crowd our jury- 
ith men in ‘raneiey with Star-Route 
rascals, and through this same agency in this very 
State, 1 rder to secure her rights, justice has 
| to play the wanton with murder. 
trained men are found in the count- 

the teacher's desk, in the editor’s 

fall places for sterling, cul- 

-in the superintendent's office, 

1e work-bench, at the anvil— 
everywhere; and everywhere their incompe- 
tency not only proclaims thei ir helplessness and 
thei worthl« ssness , but off ers a CONVINCING pt roof 
that whate f the world’s misery, and sin, 
and shame S sttribubed to the common s« hool 
is traceable to this ruinous half-time policy, which 
these very “half trained half-timers so strongly 
recommend. Need I tell you, then, that, in my 
opinion, the half-time policy should not be en- 
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couraged? 

Might not the e/ements of the industrial arts 
be introduced in the public school to advantage? 
Why, for instance, could we not turn our draw- 
ing to practical account, and give the children 
in this way a start in life? If only a start were 
needed, it would be wrong to withhold it; but 
children need more than that; and the whole 
theory hinges on just this question: Shall we 
simply start them, or shall we give them some- 
thing to sustain them after they are started? It 
is the old “cross lots’’ question revived. It is 
the old attempt to make a part equal the whole. 
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We can introduce in the school-room mechani- 
cal drawing; we can give it the time and impor- 
tance which our present drawing receives; but 
we shall do this by sacrificing the real culture 
which belongs not to drawing as a part but to 
drawing as a whole. I can give a practical ex- 
ample of what I mean. Two years ago some of 
my high school boys thought it would be a fine 
thing to break away from the regular drawing 
work and take up something practical. They 
did so; and they soon found out what people 
more generally ought to know, that theoretical 
drawing properly taught prepares its pupils not 
only for mechanical drawing, but for everything 
else in that direction, to which they can turn 
their hands. 

What is true of the elements of mechanical 
drawing is true of other industrial work. It is 
better to teach well the theory upon which spe- 
cialties rest, than to make these specialties the 
end and aim of teaching. It sounds plausible 
to teach children to hammer and saw, to keep 
books, to teach school, and so on, to the extent 
of fifteen or more of these elemental studies 
which the sanguine believe to be the future work 
of the school-room; but this instruction, valu- 
able as it is, can no more be taught in the com- 
mon school to advantage, than the work of the 
common school can be successfully taught in 
the blacksmith’s shop or at the dressmaker'’s. 
As a means of mental discipline these elements 
are not desirable, and they can be made a part 
of the regular school work only by taking time 
which existing studies need. We have nosuch 
time to sacrifice. In the lower grades, the 
schools are busy with work which the State ex- 
acts; and, while the jack knife and needle may 
be regarded as the symbols of American na- 
tionality, I fail to find any reason for trifling in 
the high school or in any school with these sym- 
bols or the work which they represent. I know 
there isan idea abroad that hammersand needles 
are more useful than drawing pencils; but not 
a smith nor a seamstress can be found whose 
work and whose “fe would not be benefited 
manyfold by a knowledge of drawing. I know 
that pens are busy with reasons for substituting 
for music the saw and the gridiron, but is there 
a kitchen or a work-shop where the work would 
be better, or the heart lighter for this exchange; 
and is humanity quite ready to-day to give up 
the sweet influence of a mother’s cradle song? 
I may be wrong in my conclusions, but I do not 
believe that we can teach the special at the ex- 

ense of the theory without mental loss; and 
oss here—such is the relation of mind to mat- 
ter, of head to hand—is loss everywhere. 

Now, while I heartily endorse technical 
schools, and have been hoping to do something 
for them in a quiet way in my own city, I believe 
not only that we cannot introduce industrial art 
in the public schools with profit, but that there 
is no good reason for doing so. It is said that 
boys have little or no chance for development 
except in school. A few do something in the 


way of educational work; but a majority, out of 
school hours have nothing to do but play; that 
much of the mischief tending to bad habits and 
criminal conduct, resulting in loafing, saloon- 
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attendance, billiards, and their attendant evils, 
comes from having nothing to do out of school; 
that young geniuses, finding school life distaste- 
ful on account of the abstract life they are called 
on to lead, are ready to go to destruction, when, 
if allowed to reach the abstract stage of mental 
life through the fascinating highway of things 
real, these same geniuses would be a blessing 
to themselves and tothe world; that labor needs 
to be toned up; and that morally, mentally, and 
physically, the child will be better by having 
some definite knowledge of industrial art. 

From this I cannot dissent. Ido not believe, 
however, that lessons in hammering or cooking- 
lessons two hours a week will change all this; 
nor do I quite see the necessity of doing this in 
the school-room. If boys need something to do 
when school is out, and they and their parents 
are particularly anxious about it, ways and means 
can doubtless be found to remove the anxiety; 
but so far as I can judge this anxiety is most 
painfully manifested for somebody else’s boys; 
and the very children to be benefited by such 
instruction are usually the most unwilling to 
profit by it. Admitting that having nothing to 
do out of school leads to mischief, does it follow 
that by teaching industrial art in school, the boys 
are going to have less time out of school to get 
into mischief? Admitting that genius becomes 
restive under restraint, is there no way to keep 
him from going to the devil except by letting him 
whittle in the school-room? And isn't it one of 
the characteristics of modern genius to want to 
do exactly what healthy authority cannot allow? 
If labor needs toning up, upon what theory must 
we administer the tonic to children already well 
and strong? The disease is not in the school- 
room, and to locate it there, or to doctor it there, 
is not wise. 

Again, the tendency of the times is strongly 
practical, and practical means the ability to earn 
money. Whoever develops a faculty for this is 
the great man of his day and generation. To 
be this kind of a great man is becoming more 
and more the hope of American boyhood. To- 
wards this mark he presses; towards this he is 
urged by sentiment, public and private. His 
mind is filled with stories of poor boys who from 
poverty have worked, and pinched, and starved 
their way to colossal fortunes, and are now roll- 
ing in wealth, with nothing to do but to enjoy 
life. Men known for integrity and sound learn- 
ing are no longer the objects of youthful ambi- 
tion and emulation. Life has dwindled toa scrub 
race for the almighty dollar; and he who gets it 
by fair means or foul becomes the golden calf 
for his fellows to fall down and worship. They 
admire his shrewdness; circumstance and story 
from childhood up are carefully treasured and 
industriously repeated, until his wonderful suc- 
cess and all that pertains thereto, are attributed 
to the altogether too apparent fact that the man, 
as he boasts, has never been to school a day in 
his life. Schools, then, have nothing to do with 
real success, with real greatness. They are hin- 
drances rather; and unless they can be made 
to cater to the idea of getting a living, they are 
not accomplishing the object for which they were 
designed. The industrial arts have a direct bear- 
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ing upon this all-important question, and the ele- 
ments of these arts which should be in the 
schools to-day begin to prepare the hand and 
brain of the learner for the life calling he is soon 
toenterupon, Sotrained, he passes from school 
to shop—life’s problem for him is solved; and 
with the rich, self-made man of the neighbor- 
hood for his immediate high-toned model, and 
with the Vanderbilts, and Goulds, and Jim Fiskes 
in the dim distance to 


‘Allure to brighter worlds and lead the way,”’ 


it remains with him to decide whether he is to 
be a respectable five-hundred-thousand-dollar 
citizen or an element of mobs and strikes. My 
point is this: that the elements of industrial art 
have a tendency to lessen the real work of the 
school-room; that they have a tendency to de- 
grade the standard of liberal scholarship and 
culture which the school-room aims to secure, 
and which the humblest needs, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, should not be introduced in 
the public schools. 

It remains to be stated that the idea which the 
public school has in view is the one which, left 
to itself, will best accomplish its purpose. If I 
understand that idea or that purpose it is this: 
so to train the intellect that individual life may 


be characterized by an intelligent exercise of 


what belongs to an intelligent republican citizen- 


ship. This includes the incidental training of | 


the sensibilities and the will; but the faculty 
which falls by right to the teacher is the intellect, 
and to this is his work confined. .Intellectual 
training alone, however, is dangerous, and while 
the school-room exerts a moral influence, direct 
moral teaching is an essential element of liberal 
education. This must come from religion, the 
fountain of all morality; and it can come best 
from the Christian minister who is just as much 
a part of the common school economy as the 
teacher himself. The other educating agent is 
the family; and just in proportion as these three 
—the parent, the clergyman, the teacher—do 
the work which belongs to them, will the child 
they rear be ready for the life before him. Let 
them do this work well with the grand idea that 
the training of children to a useful maturity is 
the noblest work heaven has given to man, and 
the evils which vex society to-day will disappear. 
So trained, young men will early learn to detect 
the presumption and the grossness of mere 
money, and will find pleasure in working for a 
purer coin than that which gives the clink to 
change. So trained, they will acknowledge that 
if there is any human being under heaven who 
ought to thank God every day of his life for the 
privileges he enjoys, it is the man who has two 
strong arms and who likes to use those arms in 
getting an honest living; and they will shun 
what in the common vernacular is called ‘“‘a soft 
place,” as they would shun a pest-house. So 
trained, they will industriously and contentedly 
follow the business they have found, believing 
that a man filling his niche in the world cannot 
better his condition; that a change would be 
death to him—exertion eternal life. So trained, 
they will look upon extravagance as shameful, 
upon fraud as villainy, upon financial disgrace 
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as something worse than death. So trained, 
they will find that there are too many people in 
the world already who regret their inability to 
stand off and admire themselves; and that true 
greatness never blusters, and real worth never 
cares for show. So trained, their passions will 
be controlled, and the appetites will need no 
more the bit and bridle of ribbon, red or blue. 
So trained, the poorest will find no pleasure in 
coarseness; amusement for working classes and 
wealthy classes alike will be no longer low; whole- 
some literature will take the place of trash which 
is making so much mischief now; refinement in 
thought, in action, and in speech will be com- 
moner among working men than I think it is to- 
day; and he who writes hereafter on the topics 
of the times will have little occasion to say with 
the popular writer of a popular monthly: ‘‘ When 
we compare the life of an ordinary mechanic 
with that of a country clergyman who earns but 
little more; when we see the latter with his books, 
his universal interests, and his refined society 
the former with few books, and those not of the 
best, with his vulgar amusements, and his un- 
satisfying society, it seems too obvious to need 
pointing out that what the working classes most 
need is not to get more money, but to learn how 
to get more happiness by means of the money 
they now have.” This, as I understand it, is 
the end and aim of the common school; and 
the way, as I think, to secure it is, not to ‘‘ crawd 
our common schools with that variety of studies, 
which the age, in its rapid material progress, de- 
mands of men,”’ but rather “to give that thor- 
ough elementary training of mind and will which 
constitutes the common and necessary base of 
all these vocational activities; to give to the 
young, through the challenge of living teachers, 
the power of self-mental activity; to arouse the 
mind into proper existence, to develop and 
strengthen it from within that it may take proper 
shape and form, and that the individual at last 
may gain that intelligent self-possession and self- 
mastery, without which there can be no true or 
vigorous personal life.’ This, however, can 
never be done ina hurry. In matters educa- 
tional we must make haste slowly and system- 
atically. ‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.”’ 

Mr. Jones: The craftsman without edu- 
cation is a workman, but not a mechanic; 
he is little better than part of the machine 
he drives: among the better class of work- 
men, those who have suffered from the lack 
of early training are the most earnest in de- 
manding education for their children—the 
education of the head, before they come to 
the shop, doubles the value of the hand. 

Miss CAROLINE West, of Philadelphia, 
gave a short sketch of the Normal Training 
School of Industrial Drawing, lately estab- 
lished in that city, which has just closed a 
successful season, and has bright prospects 
for the future—4oo applicants for next year, 
from all parts of the State. She urged the 
importance of systematic work in every in- 
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stitute, in the introduction of drawing. 
There are difficulties, of course, but the im- 
portance of the subject makes it worth the 
labor of overcoming them. 

Mr. Moyer: I am opposed to teaching 
the use of tools side by side with the 
branches of knowledge, but experience has 
taught me the need of drawing in our 
schools. We shall have to attend to this 
some time—the sooner the better. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


Dr. HicpEeE: When we met last year in 
the bipartite convention, I was very fresh. 
I thought it would be an easy matter to 
move the Legislature to codify the school 
law, and make needed changes ; and we ap- 
pointed committees to present our views. 
Later, I was told by those of superior wis- 
dom that we could take no course more cer- 
tain to end in defeat—and now I believe it. 
We must begin at home, and make public 
sentiment, meanwhile keeping school mat- 
ters, so far as possible, out of the maelstrom 
of nasty politics. If there is no objection, 
I shall discharge the committee. 

The Committee on Legislation was ac- 
cordingly discharged. 

CITY AND BOROUGH CONVENTION. 


Mr. BUEHRLE: I wish to make a motion, 
requesting the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction during the coming year, should he 
deem it best, toe call one or more conven- 
tions of City and Borough Superintendents, 
for mutual consultation and conference— 
attendance to be optional. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. McNEAL offered the following reso- 
lution in reference to the late Supt La Ross, 
which was adopted : 

WHEREAS, Death has again entered our ranks 
and removed from labor to reward, D. H. E. 
La Ross, late Superintendent of Schools of Dau- 
phin county, therefore: 

Resolved, That, while we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of Him who doeth all things 
well, we realize the loss we have sustained, and 
desire here to express our appreciation of the 
educational work of our lamented co-laborer, 
and especially of his services in the County 
Superintendency for a period of sixteen and a 
half years. 

Resolved, That this resolution be published 
as a part of the minutes of this convention. 


RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY. 
Supt. Cass offered the following, which 
was adopted : 


Resolved, That we regret the illness which 
rendered it necessary for ex-Deputy State Su- 
perintendent Lindsey to resign the position he 








held in the Department of Public Instruction, 
and that we extend to him the assurance that he 
has our best wishes in whatever employment he 
may hereafter engage. 

Mr. BAKER called attention to the subject 
of a Graded Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools, in which he had some successful 
experience. 

The Cuarr, after stating that he had re- 
received several valid excuses from absent 
Superintendents, declared the convention 
adjourned. 

The following County Superintendents 
were present during the sessions: G. C. 
Stockdill, Armstrong ; J. S. Briggs, Beaver ; 
John Cessna, Bedford; David S. Keck, Berks; 
John A. Stephens, Blair; G. W. Ryan, 
Bradford ; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks; James 
H. Murtland, Butler ; Lewis Strayer, Cam- 
bria; N. H. Schenck, Cameron; T. M. 
Balliet, Carbon; D. M. Wolf, Centre; 
Jacob W. Harvey, Chester; J. G. Ander- 
son, Clarion; M. L. McQuown, Clearfield ; 
Thomas N. Magee, Clinton; Josephus S. 
Grimes, Columbia ; Chas. F. Chamberlain, 
Crawford ; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; Geo. 
R. Dixon, Elk; Charles Twining, Erie; R. 
V. Ritenour, Fayette; J. E. Hillard, For- 
est; H. A. Disert, Franklin; Joseph F. 
Barton, Fulton; Wm. M. Nickeson, Greene; 
Wm. R. Baker, Huntingdon; Samuel J. 
Craighead, Indiana; William A. Kelly, 
Jefferson ; H. Evelyn Brooks, Lackawanna ; 
B. F. Shaub, Lancaster; D. F. Balph, 
Lawrence ; Wm. B. Bodenhorn, Lebanon ; 
J. O. Knauss, Lehigh ; James M. Coughlin, 
Luzerne ; C. S. Riddell, Lycoming ; M. O. 
Campbell, McKean ; Andrew J. Palm, Mer- 
cer; Wm. C. McClenahen, Mifflin; Reu- 
ben F. Hoffecker, Montgomery; Franklin 
C. Derr, Montour; Wm. J. Wolverton, 
Northumberland ; J. R. Flickinger, Perry ; 
Anna Buckbee, Potter ; George W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill ; William Moyer, Snyder; J. C. 
Weller, Somerset; Benton E. James, Sus- 
quehanna ; M. F. Cass, Tioga; B. R. John- 
son, Union; ». H. Prather, Venango; C. 
D. Arird, Warren; George A. Spindler, 
Washington ; Hadley B. Larrabee, Wayne ; 

i Spiegel, Westmoreland ; David G. 
Williams, York. 


City and Borough—John Morrow Alle- 
gheny; L. B. Landis, Allentown; D. S. 
Keith, Altoona; G. W. Desh, Bethlehem ; 
George F. Stone, Bradford ; Chas. F. Fos- 
ter, Chester; L. R. Fowler, Dunmore; H. 
S. Jones, Erie ; Lemuel O. Foose, Harris- 
burg; T. B. Johnston, Johnstown; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; J. T. Nitrauer, Leb- 
anon; John A. Robb, Lock Haven; Wm. 
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L. Balentine, Mahanoy City;, Henry R. 
Roth, Meadville ; Clarence F. Carroll, Oil 
City; Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville ; 
George. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; B. F. Pat- 
terson, Pottsville 7 Samuel A. Baer, Read- 
ing; Wm. F. Harpel, Shamokin; R. M. 
Streeter, Titusville ; Samuel Transe au, Wil- 
liamsport ; W. H. Shelley, York. 
Principals of Norm: il Schools were also in 


attendance as follows: G. M. Philips, 


West Chester; B. F. Shaub, (elect) Mil lers- 
ville; N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown; D. C 
Thomas, Mansfield; D. J. Waller, Jr 
Bloomsburg ; S. B. Heiges, Shippensburg ; 
A. N. Raub, Lock Haven; J. A. Cooper, 
Edinboro’. 

The State Department was represented by 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Deputies Henry Houck 


and J. Q. Stewart. 
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E. E. HIGBEE. - - - McCASKEY 


TE have copied into Zhe Journal the 
\\ article of Rev. H. N. Hudson, not 
because we agree in full with its position, but 
because it is written by a thoughtful and rev- 
erent scholar, and because it directs atten- 
tion to one of the greatest dangers which 
beset our present civilization. 

We are too fast—too eager after immediate 
results, in almost every sphere of life. No 
sooner does an avenue of wealth open in any 
direction, than thousands rush in, regardless 
of future results. Whole forests are swept 
away as by magic, till our mountains even 
are becoming treeless, and our streams fish- 
less. Mining towns are built and abandoned 
and rebuilt, giving us a vast nomadic mass 
of money-seekers, roaming restless and 
almost lawless. Syndicates are forming on 
every side, turning our social life into a wild 
race for riches. Wheat is no longer for 
bread, nor cotton for clothing, nor meat for 
the eater, but all alike for margins in the way 
of stock gambling and market cornering. | 

The same wild spirit has invaded the estate 
of learning. The demon cry along the 
whole line is, Hurry on! The young man, 
from the alphabet almost, leaps into law, or 
medicine, or theology. ‘The common schools 
are notexempt. Strange would it be if they 
were. Wehaveno right to suppose that they 
have, fer se, any potent wand to exorcise 
such demoniacal possession. Growth, which 
is both slow, and scarcely in its progress au- 
thenticating itself to surface- looking eyes, is 
in danger of being entirely swept from vis- | 
ion by the hurrying age. The school sys- | 
fem is coming to be magnified more and 
more, as though the children were made to 
be fitted into z#, and in this way accomplish | 


, its glorification, and not their own develop- 


ment into. self-possessed imanhood and 
womanhood. 

In this view, we feel that the article re- 
ferred to is timely, and may serve as a ser- 
ious warning; although it makes the com- 
mon schools bear the whole burden of our 
age, which, in every other department as 
well, contrasts in much the same way with 
sixty yearsago. The wounds of a friend are 
far better than the kisses of an enemy ; and 

ave too high a regard for our most emi 
sprees Seyi in critic, to believe that he 
troy rather than reform. 


E. E. HIGBEE 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

RECENT CONVENTION AT WILLIAMSPORT. 

) UT little time could be secured for the 

) recent Convention of Superintendents. 
The State Teachers’ Association held long 
and interesting sessions during the whole 
forenoon, leaving the afternoon for the 
superintendents, already wearied and disin- 
clined to any very vigorous work. In spite 
of these adverse circumstances, however, the 
sessions were very full, and the remarks in- 
teresting and significant. 

The paper on County Institutes was quite 
thoroughly discussed. To us there seemed 
to be a very strong undercurrent of feeling 


in favor of more careful drill in the way of 


normal instruction, and of less effort in the 
way of merely external display and enter- 
tainment. We were especially pleased to 
find that many superintendents have seen 
fit to divide their Institutes into various sec- 
tions, placing each section in its own sep- 
arate room, and giving to the same earnest 
drill and careful examination in the dif- 
ferent fields of school work. Good in- 
Structors cannot fail to recognize the great 
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benefit of such a course. It enables them 
to make their instruction more definite and 
direct in its character, while those taught 
can. much more easily concentrate their at- 
tention upon whatever subject may be under 
consideration or practical drill, When 
rooms can be secured gratuitously, or at little 
expense, we see no reason why this practice 
should not become universal. A rambling 
discourse addressed to four or five hundred 
teachers assembled in a large room with 
many spectators, can hardly be called nor- 
mal instruction or drill. ‘The ablest man 
even will find it extremely difficult to over- 
come the obstacles to thorough and definite 
work which such a course puts in his way. 

Another difficulty, to which the discus- 
sion called attention, this desirable sub- 
division of an institute may serve to sur- 
mount. Our city and borough teachers, 
if necessitated to constitute part of the 
County Institute, find the general instruction 
poorly adapted to their special wants. If, 
however, allowed to form a section by them- 
selves, and if supplied with competent in- 
structors to take up such subjects as the 
needs of the city or borough may demand, 
such teachers can have all that they desire, 
and at the same time, when joining from 
time to time with the general convention, 
can give the benefits of their wider exper- 
ience to the teachers from the rural districts. 

We feel confident, if the practice referred 
to should become universal, it could not be 
long before the Institutes would demand 
for their purposes a much longer period, and 
become, without any detriment to our es- 
tablished Normal Schools, centres of most 
valuable normal instruction. 

Following the paper on Institutes, a very 
valuable tract upon the establishment of 
libraries in our city schools was read and 
briefly discussed. We regret that the dis- 
cussion was so brief. Right habits of study 
accompany right habits of reading. Grad- 
uates of our high schools should become 
quite familiar with the classic wealth of 
English literature. This cannot be gained 
by mere extracts introduced in the school- 
room recitation. An author should be care- 
fully read, and time given for a large 
measure of such continuous reading as will 
cultivate a literary taste as well as give a 
vast amount of valuable information and 
social culture. Our advanced schools in 


the cities cannot accomplish this without 
libraries, and the time must come when 
those schools will demand a thorough 
library organization to accomplish their 
proper work. 





A very valuable paper was read upon the 
matter of introducing industrial arts into 
our common schools. The subject was very 
ably handled, but time did not allow the 
convention to enter upon its discussion. 
The topic is one which is challenging es- 
pecial attention just now, and needs most 
careful investigation. The general argu- 
ment of the paper was opposed to the intro- 
duction of industrial arts into our common 
schools, as calculated to defeat the very 
purposes of the public schools, while giving 
no benefit to the industrial arts themselves. 
We hope that the paper, published in full 
in this number, may awaken an earnest dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, so that all our 
school men may come to some intelligent 
conviction as to what course ought to be 
pursued. 

litt tailtsintlatenen 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
MONG the systems of State or na- 
tional beneficence, the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools of Pennsylvania stand out 
pre-eminent. Suggested by the generous 
heart of Hon. Andrew G. Curtin, our War 
Governor, in the days when Rebellion 
threatened the overthrow of the Republic— 
and the plan of these schools devised and 
put into practical effect by two of the ablest 
leaders in the educational work that Penn- 
sylvania has yet produced, the veteran Dr. 
Thos. H. Burrowes, and Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham—they will go into the history of the 
Nation as the noblest State charity that grew 
out of the great civil contest. 

During the recent session of the State 
Legislature, attention was called to the man- 
agement of these schools, and a commit- 
tee of investigation was appointed. Asa part 
of the record of the times, we append the 
report of thiscommittee, which was presented 
June 6th: 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Gen- 
tlemen: In pursuance of the joint resolution of 
the House and Senate to investigate the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools of the State, the committee 
appointed by your honorable bodies, consisting 
of E. B. Coxe, John M. Greer and J. H Long- 
enecker, of the Senate, and J. J. Bierer, Na- 
thaniel Horne, J. W. Hughes, James Neill and 
J. B. Niles, of the House, after having made a 
sincere and earnest effort to arrive at the facts, 
and being required to report to this body if the 
rumors that children had been admitted whose 
fathers were not destitute were true, and if so 
what should be done, respectfully submit the 
following as their conclusions : 
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1. That the rumors that children have been 
admitted to the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools who 
were not “the destitute children of permanently 
disabled soldiers and sailors,” are true. See the 
five cases, as follows, viz: 

1. Ina case in Bedford county, the parent swears, 
«I am not in destitute circumstances.”’ 

2. In a case in Huntingdon county, part of the 
contract is not agreed to, the sentence beginning, 
“ Bind him out,” &c., being erased by a fine mark 
through it. 

3. In a case in Jefferson county, the clause, “ Il am 
in destitute circumstances” having a pen and ink line 
drawn through it, and the words substituted, “1 will 
consider it a favor that my child be admitted,” &c. 

4. In acase in Potter county, in the application the 
words, “I am in destitute circumstances,” etc., have 
a pen and ink line drawn through them their entire 
length. 

5. In a case in Washington county, the father 
states his disability to have arisen from a fall of slate 
about five months after his discharge from service. 

In regard to these cases the Department of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools gives the following ex- 
tracts from the official testimony on file with 
each of the cases above referred to, to wit: 

Statement as to No. 1. Father disabled in a col 
lision on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad between 
Washington, D. C., and Relay House, while in the 
service of the United States, June roth, 1864. His 
physician swears: “ His injuries are of a permanent 
character, with a tendency to grow worse, and not to 
be materially affected by the use of medicine.” ‘I 
have been his family physician since 1866. His spine 
is injured, and at times is rendered entirely unfit for 
any manner of manual labor. In fact, from the least 
imprudence he is often incapable of moving for days. 
As he lives within five miles of my office, I have had 
ample opportunity of observing his physical condition, 
To do justice to himself he should not perform any 
manual labor, as by so doing he runs the risk of in 
curring intense suffering.’”” He admits that he pos- 
sesses 134 acres of land, worth perhaps $1,200. The 
above facts are supported by comrades and reputable 
citizens of his locality. 

Statement as to No. 2. Has two children now in 
school. A large and deep gun-shot wound in the 
head, carrying away part of frontal bones of left side, 
causing loss of memory and partially disabling him 
from labor. Certificates to this effect sworn to by 
two physicians. Certificates sworn to by captain of 
his company, that said wound was received while in 
action at Cold Harbor, June, 1864. Corroborative 
testimony by other comrades. He admits he has a 
house and lot valued at $300, which is not paid for. 
Is a day laborer by occupation. The clause in the 
applications for the admission of these children, 
which gives the State Superintendent “the full right 
to put or bind them out on their arrival at the age of 
16 years for such employment or trade, to such em- 
ployer or master, and during such term, as said super- 
intendent shall select,’ which clause has long been 
obsolete, is scored out of these applications by the 
father. The destitute clause is not erased. ‘ 

Statement as to No. 3. One child now in school. 
Gun-shot wound in right leg four inches above ankle, 
cutting tendons, etc., muscles contracted, shortening 
limb. The wound still sore in consequence of action 
of muscles. Statement to this effect sworn to by the 
examining surgeon. A member of the late Constitu- 


tional convention swears he has known this man for 
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| thirty years; served with him in the army, and thaf 


he knows he was wounded as stated—June, 1864, in 
front of Petersburg—and from which wound he suffers 
greatly. A prominent citizen swears he was person 
ally acquainted with the applicant before and since 
the war, that he came home from the army 

crutches, and that he was unable to get around with 
out them for a long time. His business is lumbering 
The destitute clause in application is scored out, and 
he inserts instead as follows: Under my present 
circumstances (having failed in business), I will con 
sider it a favor if my child be admitted to and receive 
the benefits of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School.’”’ He 
states he has “‘a house and forty-five acres of land, 
which is encumbered to almost its full value, and feel 
that I am justifiable in making this application.” 

Statement as to No. 4. One child now in school; 
wife dead; gun-shot wound in left arm, which caused 
amputation at shoulder. Destitute clause is stricken 
out of application, but adds: “I am unable to take 
care of child at home, and am also unable to provid 
for his maintenance and education away from home.’’ 

Statement as to No. 5. One child now in school 
Mother dead. Disability of father caused by fall of 
slate in coal mine about five months after discharge 
from service. A physician certifies father is entirely 
disabled from manual labor. Would be under 
necessity of going at all times upon crutches, were it 
not for an apparatus he wears, which enables him to 
walk, yet with great inconvenience. L. F. Jones, 
commander of Post 60, G. A. R., Monongahela City, 
certifies that the applicant would not be able fo sup 
port himself or child were it not for the aid given him 
by the Post and private charity. Personal appeals 
were made to the State Superintendent by Hons. G 
V. Lawrence, A. K. Billingsley and Col. Chill Haz 
zard, late Department Commander G. A. R. of 
Pennsylvania, for the admission of this child to save 
it from going to the county almshouse. 

The Committee having made a sincere and 
earnest effort to arrive at the facts of the case, 
and being required to report to this body if the 
rumors that children had been admitted whose 
fathers were not destitute were true, and if so 
what should be done, respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing as their conclusions: 

1. That the rumors that children have been ad 
mitted to the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools who were not 
“the destitute children of permanently disabled sol 
diers and sailors’”’ are true—see the five cases stated. 

2. The committee would suggest, as a remedy, that 
the father of every child now in the schools, or to be 
admitted, be required not simply to swear that he is 
destitute, but to answer a number of questions under 
oath, such as the following: 

1. Is the parent disabled, and unable to support the 
child ? 

2. Is the child destitute—that is, has the child any 
property or means of support outside of the father ? 
3. What is the father’s business, for whom has 
he worked or what has he worked at, and what are 
his resources and property, and what have been his 
average monthly earnings and income from all 
sources for the last two years preceding the date of 
the affidavit ? 


If possible, an affidavit should be obtained 
from some outside party, or parties, who know 
the truth of the statements as set forth. 

From the information thus obtained in a de- 
finite form, the Department of Soldiers’ Orphans 
should decide whether the case of each child 
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now in, or hereafter to be admitted, to the 
schools, comes strictly under the provisions of 
the act of Assembly as construed by the Depart- 
ment; the important points being that a man 
should be obliged to give a definite statement 
of all his circumstances, so that the Department 
could judge for itself. ‘These two points are the 
only ones covered by the resolution, and to 
these the committee have strictly confined them- 
selves. 
Respectfully submitted, 


[Signed,] Eckley B. Coxe, John M. Greer, 


J. H. Longenecker, J. J. Bierer, Nathaniel 
Horne, J. W. Hughes, James Neill, J. B. Niles. 


The undersigned members of the committee, 


wish, in addition to the foregoing, to state that 
they are fully satisfied that there has been no 
intentional infraction or evasion of the law on 
the part of the State officials in the admission of 
children to the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools. It 
is, indeed, a matter of surprise that so few ir- 
regularities should occur in the management of 
the delicate duties of this department. 


[Signed,] John M. Greer, J. H. Longenecker, 
J. W. Hughes, Nathaniel Horne, James Neill, 
J. J. Bierer, J. B. Niles. ; 

The Harrisburg Telegraph, of June 7th, 
makes the following editorial comment upon 
the report as above : 


In the early part of the session, serious insinu- 
ations were indulged in as to the management 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of the State. 
Even so responsible a member of the Senate as 
Mr. Coxe, of Luzerne, deemed these insinuations 
of sufficient moment to call for the passage of a 
resolution by both Houses creating a joint com- 
mittee of investigation to inquire into and report 
upon the management of these Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools. The committee was composed 
on the part of the Senate of Messrs. E. B. Coxe, 
J. M. Greer, and J. H. Longenecker, and, on the 
part of the House, of Jacob J. Bierer, Nathaniel 
Horne, J. W. Hughes, James Neill and J. B. 
Niles, and after careful, patient and minute in- 
quiry on the part of this committee, during 
nearly the entire session of the Legislature, the 
committee made report to the Senate yesterday. 
If the especial friends of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools had been designated to report upon the 
management of these institutions, they could not 
have given them a better vindication of the ex- 
ceptionally able and honest administration of 
their affairs. Out of a total of 13,000 orphans 
admitted into and educated in these institutions, 
the committee has found only five cases of ir- 
regular admission, and even in these cases they 
have reported : 

“That they are fully satisfied that there has 
been no intentional infraction or evasion of the 
law on the part of the State officials, in admis- 
sion of children to the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
It is, indeed, a matter of surprise that so few ir- 
regularities should occur in the management of 
the delicate duties of this department.” 

There perhaps never was, in the history of the 
many institutions which have received State aid, 
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so clean a record and so complete and deserved 
vindication of their administration as the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools have received from this 
joint committee. 


<p 
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]HILE the result of the efforts made at 
W the recent session of the Legislature, 
in the interest of the schools, is not so grati- 
fying to the friends of popular education as 
could be desired; yet there is good reason 
to speak favorably of the advancement made, 
and to look hopefully to the future for a 
consummation of the unfinished work of the 
session. ‘The history of the past teaches 
that progress in this direction has been grad- 
ual, and from one year to another scarcely 
perceptible to those who are not familiar 
with the growth of the system. 

In some respects substantial gains have 
been made during the past year. Hereto- 
fore the million dollars appropriated td the 
Common Schools was diminished by the 
payment of the salaries of the Superintend- 
ents out of that fund. In addition to this, 
the sum appropriated in aid of students at 
the State Normal Schools, who are preparing 
to become teachers, was directed to be taken 
from the same fund. But, at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, provision was made 
for the payment out of the general fund of 
the salaries of Suffrintendents, and of the 
sums required towards the education of 
teachers in the Normal Schools. ‘This pro- 
vision will leave the entire amount.of One 
Million Dollars to be paid to the public 
school districts of the State for each of the 
ensuing two years, an increase of over one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars per 
year for educational purposes. 

Bills embodying the several recommenda- 
tions made in the last annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction were 
introduced early in the session, and all, with 
perhaps one- exception, were reported favor- 
ably from the committees to which they were 
referred. 

The bill relating to Teachers’ Permanent 
Certificates passed finally, and is now a law. 
This act requires applicants for such certifi- 
cates to be examined by the respective 
committees in the several counties, the ex- 
amination to be by writen questions and 
answers. These questions and answers, if 
the applicant is passed by the committee, 
are to be forwarded, with such other evi- 
dences of qualification as are required, to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and, 
if approved by him, a Permanent Certificate 
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will be issued to the candidate applying for 
the same. This is a wise provision of law, 
and will have a wholesome influence in rais- 
ing the standard of the Permanent Certifi- 
cate in Pennsylvania. 

It is to be regretted that other measures in- 
troduced failed to pass. In some cases, 
however, there is victory in defeat. A sen- 
timent has been created, in the advocacy 
and discussion of important measures, which 
will be crystallized into a force eventually 
strong enough to place these measures on 
the statute book of the Commonwealth. 

The failure to pass the bill providing for 
an increase of the minimum school term to 
six months was a disappointment to the 


friends of the measure, who were hopeful of 


success, ‘The State Teachers’ Association 


[ Auct ST, 
| for the past two or three years has unani 
mously recommended an increase in the an 
nual term ; County Institutes have endorsed 
it; and public sentiment very generally 
favors it. Why a representative vote from 
a city or borough district, having from eight 
to ten months’ continuous term annually, 
should be cast against such a provision-— 
and thus insure its defeat—is not easily 
explained. And yet its defeat was thus 
effected ! 

Taking everything into consideration, 
however. there is good reason for congratu- 
lation upon what has been accomplished 
‘No educational interest has been neglected. 
Both Normal Schools and Soldiers’ Orphans 
have been well provided for, and the out 
look for the future is encouraging. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, AUGUST, 1883. 


f Kaeo following circular was sent to each Su 
perintendent and each Chairman of the 
County Committee on Teachers’ Permanent 
Certificates, June 29th. After sufficient time 
has elapsed, the Department must insist upon 
the enforcement of the requirements of this 
new law. 
HARRISBURG, Fume 25, 1883. 

Committees of Teachersgn Permanent Certifi- 
cates elected at the annual institutes in their re- 
spective counties, will be required to examine 
all applicants for Permanent Certificates, as di- 
rected in.the first section of the act of Assembly, 
approved June 22, 1883. ; 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Sup't Public Instruction. 
AN ACT 
Relating to Permanent Certificates of Teachers 
in the Common Schools. 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted, &c., That all examina 
tions for permanent certificates for teachers in 
common schools shall be by written question 
and answers, and in case the examination of 
the applicant is satisfactory to the committee of 
teachers on permanent certificates, the list of 
questions ; nd answers, with all other papers a 
companying the application, shall be forwarded 
to the Department of Public Instruction, and. 
if approved by the Superintendent of Publ 
Instruction, he shall issue and forward to th 
applicant a permanent certificate in accordance 
with the recommendation made by the com- 
mittee as now required bylaw: ? vided, That 
the questions shall be answered immediatel\ 
and in the presence of the committee. 

SEC. 2. Any permanent certificate granted, or 
hereafter issued on the recommendation of a 
committee of teachers duly elected at the an- 


on of the county institute, shall be 

te, and shall continue to be valid 

n all the d of the county where issued, 

including the several cities and boroughs within 

the county, except such cities and boroughs as 

may be authorized by law to hold separate an 

nual teachers’ institutes and empowered to re- 

commend the granting of permanent certifi- 

cates, which certificates shall be valid only in 
the city or borough where issued. ? 

Approved—June 22, 1883. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG. —Sup’t Stockdill: We have 
held three public examinations this month; of 
65 applicants, nine were rejected. The greater 
number passed a good examination. We find 
there are too many young applicants forthe good 
We do not examine those un- 
der seventeen years of age, and very much fear 
that, even at this age, they are, as a general 
thing, too young. We hope that the Legislature 
will pass a law denying them the rightto teach in 

» public schools, until they are at least eighteen 
years old; but it would be better to say twenty 
years. Our schools would do better work. 
Teachers at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
have not the mature judgment they should have 
to teach or control those entrusted to their charge. 

BERKS.—Sup’t Keck: The classes for exam- 
ination tl ear » unusually large. Fleet- 
wood changed its school term from five to six 
months. Rol vill build four new school 
houses th ear. Douglass will build a two 
roomed house Pine Iron Works, and grade 
the schools. Longswamp will do the same at 
Red Lior 

Bucks.—Sup’t Woodruff: 
} 


of the schools. 
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Teachers have 
tter prepared for examination than in 


former years. In many districts the wages of 


been 
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teachers have been advanced. In some in- 
stances this result is directly traceable to the 
discussions at the Directors’ Convention“ at 
Doylestown, 

BuTLER.—Sup’t Murtland: The school direc- 
tors, in many of the districts, are anxiously in- 
quiring for skilled teachers. The salaries of the 
Butler teachers have been increased. 

CENTRE.—Sup’t Wolf: The commencement 
of the State College was held on the 28th inst., 
at which time Pres. Atherton was inaugur- 
ated. He has gained the esteem and confi- 
dence of the friends of the College, and evi- 
dently seems the right man in the right place. 
The College bids fair to overcome all difficulties 
and to ynove forward successfully in working up 
its design. A number of districts are arrang- 
ing to put up new houses; the spirit of improve- 
ment is laying hold of our directors. 

CHESTER.—Sup't Harvey: Forty-six of our 
schools were open ten months during the year 
just closed. The last week in June witnessed 
their close. The question whether nine or ten 


months should be the maximum school term, is, 


frequently discussed in some of our wealthier 
districts. It is the judgment of all the physi- 
cians whom I have consulted, that children 
should not be confined to the .school-room 
more than nine months in one year. The order 
recently before the Legislature, making six 
months the maximum term, would not have 
affected us, as we have no shorter term. 

CLEARFIELD.—Sup't McQuown: Woodward 
township will build two new school-houses this 
summer, and will have twenty-two schools in 
operation next winter. Clearfield and Cur- 
wensville have reéelected all their last year's 
teachers, with one exception. The Pennville 
Normal School (now closed) sustained an ex- 
cellent lecture course during its session. 

Forest.—Sup’t Holland: A number of dis- 
tricts will build new school-houses, among them 
Jenks township and Howe. A new house has 
been built at Gusher City. The Board of 
Tionesta borough have determined to submit to 
the citizens the question, whether they may be 
allowed to borrow $4,000 for the purpose of 
building a new school-house. The people at 
Poland's Mill, in Hickory township, have 
started a subscription school. A school will be 
opened at Salmon Creek this summer, the citi- 
zens to furnish the house, and the school-board 
the teacher. 

HUNTINGDON.—Sup’t Baker: Inasmuch as 
teachers, directors, and patrons throughout the 
county seemed to realize alike the evils of non- 
uniformity of text-books, and also to be unani- 
mously in favor of a county uniformity as a 
remedy, a convention of directors, to consist of 
one delegate from each board, was called, in 
accordance with the expressed wishes of many, 
to meet June 22d, to take action in regard to 
the establishment of a uniform series of text- 
books for the county. Strange to say, only 
twenty-one of the forty-one districts were repre- 
sented, and the prevailing element of the con- 
vention seemed so much opposed to the mea- 
sure that no action whatever was taken in the 


matter. 
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LEHIGH.—Sup’t Knauss: All the schools are 
closed for the term. The commencement exer- 
cises in a number of our town High Schools 
were quite a success. Judging from the very 
large and attentive audience in attendance, the 
indications are that the work of these schools is 
heartily appreciated by our people. A number 
of new school-houses will be erected during the 
summer. 

McKean.—Sup’t Campbell: The Sergeant 
directors are building a fine two-story school- 
house for the accommodation of 100 pupils. 
The Smethport directors are remodeling the 
ground ftoor of their building, converting two 
small, dingy rooms into a single room, large 
and commodious. 

MIFFLIN.—Sup’t McClenahen: The Normal 
session at Milroy will begin July 30th, and con- 
tinue four weeks. The object is to help teach- 
ers prepare for practical school-work ; hence, 
an outline of work has been carefully prepared 
to this end. We expect a large attendance. 
The directors of Menno township have decided 
to furnish three more houses with the Keystone 
desk. Our county institute will be held the 
last week in November. 

Union.—Sup't Johnson: The latter part of 
May,I published the following notice in the 
county papers: ‘‘ Owing to the fact that no uni- 
formity of text-books relating to the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching has been recognized 
in this county; and because of the multiplicity 
of text-books pertaining thereto, many teachers 
are unable to decide what book would be best 
adapted to their line of work; and on this ac- 
count many beginners make this a pretext for 
neglecting the science of teaching; therefore, 
seeing the importance of system in this special 
department of school economy, I have taken 
the liberty of selecting a committee of well- 
known teachers to meet at my office, at 9 a. m. 
June gth, for the purpose of recommending some 
standard work for the teachers of the county.” 
Pursuant to this notice, the committee met and 
recommended Baldwin's Art of School Manage- 
ment. There appears to be a disposition in 
several townships to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers. This is a commendable movement. 

WAYNE.—Sup't Larrabee: I have just com- 
pleted my annual series of examinations, which 
extended through May and June. The work 
throughout the county has never been more 
satisfactory ; and, in most cases, it is very com- 
mendable. There were 226 applicants, of whom 
176 received provisional certificates, and six 
professional, 

ALLENTOWN.—Sup't Landis: Our examina- 
tions for promotion were held during the last 
seven weeks of the term, and showed that the 
work of the year had been done satisfactorily. 
As one of the causes of our success we may 
mention, that for the last two years we have 
had no change of teachers above the primary 
grades, and we expect none for the coming 
year. Though not receiving as large salaries as 
are paid in some of our neighboring cities, our 
teachers will not be found behind in interest 
and devotion to their work. The High School 
commencement took place on the morning of 
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June 19th, in the Academy of Music. The 
class consisted of eighteen members, equally 
divided as to sex. Of the male graduates, 
eight will enter upon a Collegiate course,—two 
in Lehigh University and six in Muhlenberg 
College. A new feature of our commencement 
this year, was the taking up of acollection. The 
result of the experiment is that $35.46 is now in 
the hands of our Treasurer as a nucleus of a 
High School library fund. 

CuesTerR Ciry.—-Sup’t Foster: We have had 
a very prosperous year. We graduated fifteen 
from the High School. Our teachers have 
taken great pains in improving themselves, and 
our meetings, held twice a month for drill, are 
doing much good 

MEADVILLE.—Sup't Roth: On June Ist we 
closed a successful school year. The results of 
our plans and labors are most gratifying. Surely 
there is much ground for congratulation and 
encouragement. 

NORRISTOWN.—Sup't Gotwals: The High 
school commencement was held June 29th, in 
Music Hall. The hall was crowded to such an 
extent that no place was left unoccupied. The 
class consisted of twenty-two girls and twelve 
boys. The exercises passed off pleasantly and 
every one seemed pleased. As usual, there 
was a great display of flowers and presents of 
different kinds for the graduates. In the even 
ing the Alumni had a meeting.* About 140 of 
the 300 graduates of the school were present. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Sup't Leister: The 
closed on the 18th inst. The commencement 
exercises were held in the presence of a large 
audience. Six girls and three boys were grad- 
uated. Among the improvements during the 
term may be mentioned, a greater percentage 
of attendance; more efficient government of the 
different schools; the introduction of writing 
with pen in more of the lower divisions, with 
good results ; instruction in ‘geometrical draw- 
ing; enlargement of the Public School Library; 
greater efficiency secured in the combination of 
numbers in the primaries; and a botanical col- 
lection commenced. 

SHAMOKIN.—-Sup't Harpel: The annual ex- 
amination of teachers was held June 7th and 
8th. Twenty applicants presented themselves, 
of whom three received professional certificates, 
and seventeen provisional. Written and oral 
work was required of each applicant in the sev- 
eral branches. The preparation on the part of 
the applicants was good,—far better than last 
year, when I was compelled to reject one-fourth 
of the parties examined. A goodly number of 
visitors representing the ministry, teachers, di 
rectors, and citizens, were present during the ex- 


amination. In the schools we have noted great 
mmprovement in our 
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arithmetic and number 
work since our new departure on this subject. 
The pupils are beginning to do their work with 
much more neatness, accuracy, and rapidity 
than heretofore. Many of the old habits, sO 
detrimental to good and accurate work, have 
been nearly or entirely “broken up” in this 
particular department. 

Lock HAVEN.—Sup’t Robb: Our School 
Board is completing a very fine eight-room 
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school building, finished throughout with slate 
black-board and the best furniture. It will be 
an ornament to our city, and will cost over 
$15,000. 

BEAVER FALis.—Sup’t Knight: In compli 
ance with the requirements of the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, our Board of Education erected a very 
neat and substantial fire escape to the Central 
High School building. It is astairway,threeand 
a half feet wide, leading from the landing be 
tween the second and third stories, out and 
downward from the building to a landing on 
the stairway, at which point it turns at right 
angles and lands in the girls’ playground, along- 
side the building, but eight feet from it. Fre- 
quent practice of dismissing the pupils of the 
third floor, down this stairway, enabled¢them to 
become accustomed to that means of escape. 
By a system of dismissal when false alarms 
were sounded, even before the present fire es- 
cape was placed in position, we could empty 
the entire building (twelve rooms and 
pils), in ninety-five seconds, without a single 
pupil breaking ranks, all in complete order. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 


A. D. CoLeGROovE, A. B., was commissioned 


July 7th as City Superintendent of Corry, Erie 
county, from June 15, 1883, for the unexpired 
term of V. G. Curtis, resigned. 

THE Superintendent of Public Instruction ac- 
cepted, | 17th, the resignation of N. H. 
Schenck, Superintendent of Cameron county, 
who enters the active ministry of the M. E. 
Church, and appointed in his place H. L. Pear- 
sall, of Driftwood, for the unexpired term, dating 
from July 20, 1883. 

Geo. H. DESH was:commissioned as Borough 
Superintendent of Bethlehem May 31, 1883, 
until the first Monday of June, 1884, at a salary 
of $900. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED. 


NO COUNTY. 


Butler. 
McKean. 
Lancaster. 
Snyder. 


3417 M 
3415 ( 


Elizabet 
B. McDowell . 


3419 Amos Shirk a 
| 7 
Lebanon. 

Allegheny. 


Dauphin. 


; Lawren 
34 if 
3429 Anni 
3430 Ella R 
3431 Addie 
3432 Jeannette 
3433 Minni 
3434C. C 
3435,;Maggie J. Bro 
3430, Amanda H. Forbs 
3437'Alice L. Huston . 


cKee . 
Hill . 

“1 
(slimore , 


Hunt. 
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3438| Lizzie M. Ralston . 
3439 Mary I. Lindsay . 


3440|Maggie E. Lindsay. . 


3441|Lizzie Lorch . 
3442) Ella McClelland . 
3443 Belle McMaster . 
3444 Cora Simpson . , 
3445,Emma E. Bentley . 
3446 Ida E. Crawford . 
3447, Emma Doyle . 
3448 Anna L. Frey . 
3449 Kate E, Garrow . 
3450 Annie J. Hope. 
3451| Nellie J. Richards . 
3452|Alma Irene Sheck . 
3453|Minnie Steinert . 
3454| Francis W. Magee . 


3455; Thusie McLaughry. . 


3456/5. R. McCready . 
3457\Bella P. Carter . 
3458 Mary T. O’Connor . 
3459'C. Howard Peters . 
3460' Jennie Lower . 


3461 |Sallie C.*Musselman . 


3462|T. E. Boland . 
3463 B. T. Mooney . ‘ 
3464\ Jennie M. Woods. . 


3465 Lizzie M. McCarrell . 


3466]. C. Burns . 
3407\/A. B. Ramsey . 
3468/ Laura E. Wolff 
3469| Henry W. Clay 
3470/C. F. DeLong .,. 
3471 James B. Hagg 
3472 Ella A. Helman . 


3473 Robert W. Madeira . . 


3474 J. F. Naftzinger . 


3475|Abraham K. Ritter. . 


3476) A. A. DeLarme . 
3477\A. L. Scofield . 


3478 Evelina D. Caldwell . 
3479|Emmarene T. Lewis . 
3480) Esther A. Meredith. . 


3481) Hannah A. Sears. . 
3482\J. C. Barclay . 
3483\A. M. Buzzard. . 
3484/Thomas Egan . 
3485'Rose Butler. . 
3486|S. E. Hayes. . 
3487| Effie Butler . 
3488|/Rebe B. Lewis 
3489|Mary E. Murtagh 
3490 Sallie J. McDermott 
3491 J. A. Murray 
3492|Minnie Dipper. . 
3493|]. Arthur Jones 
3494 Nora A. Joyce. . 
3495|T. C. O'Connor . 
3496| Michael Ryan . 
3497|Ira S. Wolcott. . 
3498 B. F. Book . 


3499 Wm. Wallace Busser : 


3500 W. H. Buller . 
3501'D. B. LeFevre 
3502 Wm. S. Hinkle 
3503 D. B. Kraatz 
3504'H. Carrie Morton 
3505,K. R. Pleam 

3506 John H. Shenck . 
3507 John J. Yeager, Jr. . 
3508 John H. Davey 
3509 Annabella Henderson 
3510 Nora A. Wood. . 


| 
| 
| 
} 
=f 
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} 
| 
| 
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3511|Sallie A. Miller . 
3512| Phares Buckwalter . 
3513|D. S. Hankins. 
3514) John B: Senger 
3515|Ruth Ada Simmons 
3516/P. B. Oswald 
3517|Emma S. Brimmer . 
3518| Annie C, Brubaker . 
3er9|Maty A. Harvey . 
3520\]. B. Hipple. . 
3521|John A. Mouk. . 
3522/H. C. Stauffer . 
3523\C. M. Thomas 
3524/H. L. Villee 
3525\ Laura E. Busse 
3526|John E. Krumm . 
3527 Gottlieb Holtzapfel. . 
3528 James E. Keylor. . 
3529|J. George Kerschner . 
3530| Mary I. Ritter . 
3531\Sallie J. Trainer . 
3532|M. Lizzie Baum . 
3533 Lizzie Carpenter . 
3534 Kate Clifton. . 
3535|Lola Zug. . 
3530|W. N. Byers... . 
3537\A. J. Waychoff. . 
3538\C. H. Rhoads . 
3539 Elmer L. Church. . 
3540 Thos. W. Arird 
3541 Ella M.Summer . 
3542'S. O. Goho : 
3543, [da M. Connelly . 
3544 Elizabeth K. Finney 
3545| Jean G. Haugh 
3546|Emma Lupton. . ‘ 
3547| Martha H. McMaster . 
3548 Sol. F. Rupp . 
3549|Henry F. Rupp. . 
3550| Evelyn Arbogast . 
3551 Jacob Strayer . 
3552 W. H. McCrea... 
3553|P. C. Coble . 
3554| Linda Fralich . ; 
3555|Ellsworth E. I jonabaugh 
3556 Mary J. Douglas . 
3557 Peter J. Gous gh ds 
3558 E. Josie Hazeltine . 
3559\ George W. James. . 
3560/ Lillie M. Bast . 
3561| Robert S. Clewell. 
3562/C. E. Eichlin . 
3563 Sallie C. Hawk. . 
3564 Llew. J. Heller 
3565)|Asher J. Jacoby 
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3566 Amanda E. Keim (Mrs.) . 


3567|Emma C. Keim . . 
3868|George H. Miller. . 
= Geo. A. Scholl. 

570\S. E. Shull . 

3871 Hattie C. Shirk. 

72\K. Grace We aber. P 
73\Chas. A. Ziebach . . 
3574 Ella J. Mower . 

3575 Jos. H. Harper. 

3576| Morris B. Gerberich 
3577 Jos. M. Hoke 

3578, Wm. H. Klein. . 
3579\A. B. Landis . 

3580\ Adam J. Riegel . 
3581) Harriet R. Gillespie. . 
3582\E. D. Gorman (Miss) . 
3583'M. F. Woolley (Miss) . . 
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BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. Jutta Warp Hown, 
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. Mine’ eyes have seen he glo - ry o he com - ing of the Lord; He 

. 1 haveseen Him in he watch - fires of a hun - dred cir-cling g camps ; They have 
. I haveread a fie - ry gos - pel,writ in bur - nished rows of steel; As ye 

. He has sound-ed forth he trum - pet that shall nev - er call re - treat; He is 

. In the beau - ty of the lil - ies, Christ was born a-cross the sea, With a 
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tramp - ling out the vin - tage where the grap of wrath are stored; 
build - ed Him an al ar : ng dews and damps; 
deal with my con-tem - ners, s witl you my grace _ shall deal; 
ing out the hearts of ner @ - re his ju lg ~ ment seat; 
ry in his bos - on hat ans - fig - ures yo and me; 
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loosed the fate - ful light-ning o s ter - ri-ble swiftsword. His truth is marching 
read His riczhteous s ence by the dim a lar - ing lamps. His day is marching 
He - ro, born ol wom - an, us} cc ser-pentw i eel, Since God is marching 
swilt, mysoul, to an -swe ! be - bi-lant, my feet! Our God is marching 
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died tomake men ho - , let 1 ie » make men free, While God is marching 
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ruth is march- ing 
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